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** Ever your own, with all the love of her heart, 
*¢ MARY F, Jones.” 


Phineas Finn. Chap. lxix, Page 102. 
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THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A STORY OF LIPPE-DETMOLD. 


—_o—— 
CHAPTER XXIX, 
SOPHIE. 


Sopuie, as she set forth the sacristan’s very frugal, not to say parsi- 
monious, supper, muttered to herself in grumbling tones, and every 
now and then heaved a deep sigh, or wiped her eyes on her apron. 
Her grief, however, was clearly of the kind which is so mixed with 
resentment, that 1 hearty outburst of scolding would be more likely 
to relieve it than a flood of tears. Sophie seldom scolded. She was 
an ignorant, honest, warm-hearted old woman, whose world was 
narrower even than that of most of her neighbours; having been 
bounded, for forty ycars, by the sacristan’s garden fence on the one 
hand, and the wall of St. Mary’s churchyard on the other. Within 
these limits,—which included a small portion of the town of Horn 
that lay between them,—Sophie Wagner had lived and moved, and 
had her being, for full forty years. She had been a buxom, blue- 
eyed young woman of eight-and-twenty when she had first entered 
the service of the sacristan’s mother, and she had never since quitted 
the Schnarchers’ cottage for a day. 

Sophie had never had husband and children to divide her allegiance 
with the sacristan’s family. Once, a long, long time ago,—a lifetime 
ago!—she had hada sweetheart. One of the labourers on her father’s 
tiny farm had fallen in love with Sophie’s blue eyes and smiling, 
sun-burnt face. And she had had her day-dreams,—poor Sophie !— 
of ahumble home of her own, shared with Hans. But it was not to be. 
Hans had no money, and one great vice. He was a drunkard. Se 
Sophie’s father, as soon as he found out how matters stood, got rid 
of his best ploughman,—for Hans, when sober, was worth any two 
others on the farm,—and sent his daughter to service, in order, as he 
said, to put all such nonsense out of her head. Thus Sophie Wagner’s 
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one bit of romance was killed and buried; and by the time she 
first came into the sacristan’s household the grass had long been 
green upon its grave. You could not have squeezed a tear from 
her eye by talking to her of Hans all a long summer's day. 

"Twas a deal better as it was. What would have become of her 
with a drunken husband, and perhaps little helpless children to feed 
and tend? Though, to say truth, she did believe at the time, that 
if Hans could have had her for his wife, he would have amended and 
grown steady. And one thing was quite certain; you wouldn’t find 
a young fellow in all Detmold now-a-days that could do a day's 
ploughing with Hans. No; and, for her part, she didn’t think 
many of ‘em were near so straight-made and tall. 

The grass was quite green and fresh and healthy on the grave of 
Sophie’s one romafice. But perhaps some portion of its impalpable 
spirit had survived through the long years, and filled old Sophie’s 
heart with tender sympathy for the love-story that was now being 
acted before her eyes, and made her,—for the first time during her 
forty years of service,—act in opposition to the sacristan. Even in 
doing so, however, she did not blame her master; still less would 
she suffer others to blame him in her hearing. No; Sophie, in truth, 
blamed herself for her disobedience,—but she helped the lovers. 

The sacristan sat glum and silent while the hard cheese, black bread, 
and butter were being set forth. There was a bowl of hot coffee and 
milk for him, as being still an invalid. Sophie’s beverage was beer. 
‘¢ What’s the matter with you?” asked old Simon, becoming aware of 
his faithful handmaiden’s red nose and swollen eyelids as she sat 
opposite to him at the supper-table. 

‘¢‘Ei, Herr Kiister, don’t you mind me. Try and take your coffee. 
I didn’t skim the milk. I thought ’twould be more nourishing for 
you with the cream on.” 

Simon Schnarcher raised a great horn spoon, full of the hot brown 
coffee to his lips, and then paused before swallowing the liquid, to 
contemplate Sophie. Her eyes were cast down, so that she was not 
aware of her master’s gaze, and she was forming inaudible words 
with her lips, and bobbing her head emphatically backwards and 
forwards, until the frill of her mob cap was within a hair’s breadth 
of the flame of the candle. The sacristan returned the spoonful of 
coffee untasted to the bowl. “Sophie!” he cried, bringing his open 
palm sharply down upon the table, ‘‘do you know you all but had 
your foolish old head on fire?” 

‘‘ Ach gnadiger Himmel !” 

“¢ Ay, it’s all very well to screech out ‘ gnadiger Himmel!’ but if 
your cap had caught fire you’d have been burnt to death ;—to death 
d’ye hear? And, likely enough, me too, and the house, and every- 
thing else. I couldn’t have put you out; a poor, crippled old man like 
me! What on earth is the matter with you? It isn’t enough the 
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troubles I have to bear of my own, in mind and body,—mind and 
body !—but all manner of foolish persons must throw their foolish- 
ness on my shoulders.” 

Sophie was very penitent and a good deal frightened. And 
presently, despite her unwillingness to speak fully, her master drew 
from her the fact that she had been sorely put out by witnessing a 
scene of domestic discord at Franz Lehmann’s farm. In answer to 
the question what took her there, she boldly said she had gone to 
consult the Hausfrau about some remedy for a disorder which was 
making sad ravages amongst the sacristan’s poultry. She was very 
much astonished by the old man’s exclaiming with totally unlooked- 
for vehemence, ‘‘ How dare you ask that woman anything? I don’t 
believe she understands poultry.” 

‘¢Oh, she does, she does indeed, Herr Kiister!” 

‘‘ Well, if she does, I’d rather lose ’em all,—let ’em die every one, 
than that she should cure them.” 

‘‘Lose them all! Let them die! Du lieber Herr! And they 
worth. E 

‘‘No matter what they’re worth. I tell you I won’t have bird or 
beast of mine doctored by that Jezebel. Potztausend! I ain’t used 
to have my word disputed in my own house. I have said it; it’s for 
you to obey.” 

“0 ja, Herr Kiister,” replied Sophie, meekly. And then the 
sacristan proceeded to take his coffee. 

But Sophie, meditating on the old man’s words and manner, won- 
dered much what had occurred to make her master so bitterly hostile 
to Frau Lehmann. So far as she knew, the sacristan had never 
displayed any animosity towards Hanne. He had often called her a 
vixen and a spit-fire, it was true; but that had been in a kind of 
grim jocoseness rather than serious railing. And on the other hand, 
she,—Sophie,—well knew that Frau Lehmann always expressed a 
high respect for the sacristan, and a general approbation of his con- 
duct and character. ‘‘No; I should have said they almost liked 
each other, them two. And ’twas natural they should,” reflected 
Sophie, naively, ‘for I don’t believe they ever spoke a dozen words 
one to the other in their lives!” Then the idea entered her head 
that she might take advantage of the sacristan’s mood to enlist his 
sympathies in favour of Lieschen. For Sophie was ever on the 
watch for the time,—which she had faith would certainly arrive,— 
when, as she told Lieschen, ‘it would all come right in the’end.” 

So she tried the ground cautiously, by pitying Franz Lehmann for 





- having so sharp-tongued and violent-tempered a wife; and finding 
' this was received without rebuke, she gradually proceeded to give as 
' graphic an account as she could of the scene she had been witness to at 


the farm. The Hausfrau had come back from Detmold the previous 
day, in a terrible temper. But, according to the account of Lotte and 
B2 
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Marthe,—who had stolen into the barn to give Sophie various details 
and get rid of a little of their suppressed indignation,—she had not 
flamed out into open anger, as was her usual way. She had merely 
worried and harassed every creature about the place, from Claus 
down to the goose-herd, with injunctions and warnings and threats, 
many times reiterated, respecting the necessity of locking and guard- 
ing store-rooms and hen-house, barn and byre, in view of the aban- 
doned thievish reprobates who in these latter days were walking to 
and fro upon the earth, seeking whom they might devour. And she 
had prepared them all for the breaking of a very terrible storm as 
soon as “‘ her man” should return from Lemgo. 

Nor did the event belie the apprehensions of the household; for 
Franz Lehmann had not been at home half an hour before the 
Hausfrau’s voice was heard, loud and shrill, from the kitchen. Then 
followed the husband’s deeper tones, angrily rolling out; and the 
trembling servants, listening in the barn, could distinguish at inter- 
vals a stifled sound of sobbing from Lieschen. Presently the kitchen- 
door had been thrown violently open, scattering the group of listeners 
like leaves before the wind, and, one by one, all the farm-labourers 
who dwelt on the premises were called in and questioned as to their 
knowledge of a certain charcoal-burner who had lately been seen 
about the place. ‘I went in, nothing doubting, in the midst of the 
hubbub,” said Sophie; ‘and I give you my word, Herr Kiister, 
*twas like the Tower of Babel, if it be not profane to say so! The 
farmer looked like an angry bull. And he was puzzled too, I could 
see. The farm folks were talking all altogether, and Frau Lehmann’s 
voice rose above all.” 

‘‘T'll warrant it!” said the sacristan. 

‘‘ And her face was as red as a poppy; and she kept on screeching 
out, ‘She or me! she or me! You can choose, Franz Lehmann; 
but I won't stay here to be murdered in my bed by her friends and 
associates !’” 

‘‘ What did she mean by that ?”’ ' 

‘Oh, the Lord knows, Herr Kiister! But it was right pitiful to 
see that poor little maiden, sobbing and shaking, and as white as a 
bleached web. And she crept up to the farmer, and she says, ‘ Oh, 
let me go!’ she says, ‘I can get another place, perhaps. Let me go 
to service again. I bring nothing but mischief and trouble to them 
that’s kind to me.’ And the farmer, he stood there rubbing his hair 
up and down, and frowning as if his two eyebrows would grow into 
one. And I could see quite plain that he didn’t know what to be at 
a bit in the world.” 

“‘ Dummkopf!” exclaimed old Simon, with bitter contempt. ‘‘ What 
he should have been at, was to have given yon scolding jade a sound 
drubbing with a good leather strap, and then have locked her up on 
bread and water for a month.” 
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‘Ei jawohl, Herr Kiister,” acquiesced Sophie, as readily as 
though her master had proposed the most mild and ordinary pro- 
ceeding in the world. ‘‘ But she is real masterful when her blood’s 
up, is Frau Hanne.” 

“‘Tchah! I'd master her!” 

‘‘And then the Hausfrau, she cries out with a kind of laugh, 
‘You go to service again? I'd ask nothing better. But who would 
take you in all the Principality,’ she says, ‘when it’s known how 
you have behaved? And I shall tell the truth about you, you may 
be.sure. And my good word or my bad word is worth something 
yet. Though, Heaven knows,’ she says, ‘that my will is good to get 
rid of you!’” 

“The woman is puffed up with pride and evil temper till she 
doesn’t know herself. Her word worth something, indeed!” 

‘‘ Well, she was screeching in a passion, you see, Herr Kiister; 
and she didn’t care what words she laid her tongue to, so long as 
they hurt.” 

When the sacristan was in his bed, and before Sophie took the 
light away, he bade her wait a moment, and said in his wonted harsh 
manner, ‘I'll tell you what, Sophie; you're getting very old.” 

“‘Jenun, Herr Kiister, we don’t either of us grow younger,” 
rejoined Sophie, with much calmness. 

‘‘No; we don’t. And if age brings wisdom, it brings weakness 
too ;—weakness of the body, Sophie. I Lave made up my mind for 
some time past that I would get a young wench to help you in the 
house-work.”” 

‘‘ Ach, no need for that yct awhile!” 

“‘But I say there is need! Only, decent, God-fearing, modest 
maidens are hard to find now-a-days. I fancy that lass from Leh- 
mann’s might suit, if we could get her for a fair moderate wage, 
She wouldn't be worth very much, for she don’t look exactly as 
strong as a horse; but she’s young,—and,—and handy.” 

Sophie stared at her master open-mouthed; and in her agitation 
approached the tallow candle which she held, so near to her linen 
neckerchief as to threaten a realization of the sacristan’s uttered . 
apprehensions that she would be burnt to death. ‘Do you mean,— 
you don’t mean Lie ite 

‘* You wish to be roasted alive then ?” interrupted Simon Schnarcher, 
pointing with crooked yellow finger at the flickering flame. “It’s 
time there was some one to look after you! I mean that lass from 
Lehmann’s who comes here sometimes. It’s with her that that scold 
was quarrelling, isn’t it?” 

“Ja gewiss!” 

‘Then I tell you what you do. You go up to the farm to-morrow 
morning, and you speak to Franz Lehmann, and you tell him from 
me that I’m in want of a servant, and that I hear he’s parting with 
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one of his, and that if she’s willing to come here, I’m willing to take 
her. And you can say, too, that I shan’t trouble his wife for a 
character, being old enough to judge for myself.” And the sacristan 
grinned sardonically. 

‘*Ei Du lieber Himmel! But, Herr Kiister ve 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, and go to bed. And don’t set the house a-fire, 
if you can help it.” 

“Good night, Herr Kiister.” 

“‘ Good night!” 

“‘T wonder,” proceeded Sophie, suddenly. and more than half 
seared at her own boldness, ‘“‘I do so wonder where my poor Otto 
is to-night, and whether he has a decent place to lay his head in!” 

‘* Woman!” cried the sacristan in a terrible voice that made the 
old woman jump, ‘‘ how dare you? I have forbidden you to mention 
that name. The next time you wilfully disobey me, old friends as 
we are, we part!” With that he turned his head resolutely on his 
pillow, and shut his eyes. Sophie went to her rest with her thoughts 
in a very tangled skein, which she had not wit enough to unravel. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MOROCCO CASE. 


Mayor von Grout had been home nearly a week, and during that 
time the Justizrath had of course had many colloquies with him. The 
Justizrath found his chief’s mind much bent upon the elucidation of 
the mystery involved in Baron Ernest Dornberg’s words, as reported 
by the priest, Nepomuk Souka. And Von Schleppers felt himself 
bound to own that Frau von Groll’s knowledge of her husband’s 
character was, in fhe main, very accurate. The idea of trying to 
get back the sum of ready money entrusted to the priest’s hand by 
the dying man, von Schleppers did not venture, even distantly, to 
suggest to the Major; despite the constant urging of the fair Amalia 
that he should do so. 

Frau von Groll, as she saw the prospect of enjoying a handsome 
competence opening before her, clung more and more fondly to those 
lost gulden, fallen so untowardly into what she called “the claws of 
a Jesuit.” They were her roc’s egg, without which the possession 
of her new-found palace was but barren. But one day, in despair of 
inducing the Justizrath to make the proposition in his capacity of 
legal adviser, Amalia broached the subject to her husband herself. 
Her success was not such as to encourage her to persist, and she 
wisely withdrew her proposition, affecting to be convinced by the 
Major’s arguments that the Reverend Nepomuk Souka was a worthy, 
conscientious, pious man, and that the testimony of the Baron’s two 
old servants in his favour was,—setting all mere opinion aside,— 
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irrefragable. It is almost needless to say, however, that Frau von 
Groll, being thus baffled, carefully laid aside the topic of the lost 
gulden, and kept it freshly embalmed in her memory, as a good, solid, 
tangible grievance, which would stand wear and tear, and might be 
brought forth for the discomfiture of the recalcitrant Major on any 
fitting future opportunity. 

Meanwhile her desire to take speedy possession of the Dornberg 
property in Saxony, chimed in with the Justizrath’s interests so 
completely, that the two worked for the same object in a species of 
alliance which if not altogether like other great and historical alliances, 
was yet a very complete understanding. That the thoroughness of 
their mutual understanding militated considerably against its cor- 
diality, was unfortunately true! But neither Amalia von Groll nor 
Friedrich von Schleppers was apt to care about that. 

The Justizrath duly examined the papers which Major von Groll. 
had brought with him from Bohemia, and found all those relating to 
business matters in perfect order. ‘It is really remarkable,” said 
the Justizrath, ‘‘to find such clearness and method in the arrange- 
ment of documents and memoranda. And Iam the more surprised, 
because I have been given to understand that the late Baron Dorn- 
berg was, in his youth, quite a brilliant man of pleasure, and, if I 
may say 80, almost a prodigal son.” 

“T never knew him intimately, at any period of his life,” replied 
the Major. ‘But they told me that after his marriage he grew 
very fond of money, and looked sharply into his accounts.” 

“Ach, so! Ay, ay! Well, people will naturally trouble them- 
selves about what they are fond of.’ Then the Justizrath would 
make the methodical accuracy observable in the late Baron’s papers, a 
text whereon to enlarge respecting the unlikelihood that a man so 
habitually clear and cautious should have left any matter of import- 
ance to be settled by a few deathbed sentences, spoken to a priest. 
And he would point out to the Major that it was much more con- 
ceivable that the dying man’s mind should have been wandering at 
the last, than that there was really any weighty secret connected 
with the woman’s portrait found in his cabinet. 

To these representations Major von Groll found no immediate 
answer. But after having painfully revolved the matter in his mind 
for a day or two, he hammered out the retort, that, however unlikely 
or inconceivable such a thing might have been, 4 priori, yet they did 
unquestionably know that Baron Ernest Dornberg had in fact left 
one matter of importance to be settled “‘ by a few deathbed sentences, 
spoken to a priest,” and might therefore have left other matters of 
importance in like manner. 

“Ay,” said the Justizrath, looking a good deal surprised, “‘ do 
we unquestionably know that? What is it you allude to, Herr 
Major?” 
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‘Good heavens! His conversion to the Roman Catholic religion, 


of course !” 


Oh t 
“ Surely that was a matter of importance, if ever there was one.” 


“Ach, yes; to be sure. Very important, no doubt ;—of the 
highest importance. But,—that is altogether a different thing.” 

Frau von Groll was very anxious, as has been said, to take posses- 
sion of the Dornberg property. She thought that once duly installed 
as its rightful owner, all danger of her husband’s mounting his hobby, 
and riding it in any ruinously Quixotic direction, would be much 
abated. ‘There can be nobody to dispute my claim to my brother's 
property,” she kept telling herself, with zealous iteration. ‘ But 
still possession is a great thing. I wish we were in Saxony!” 

On his side the Justizrath desired with some impatience that Major 
von Groll should send in his resignation of the post of land-steward. 
He also,—the Justizrath,—felt that possession was a great thing. 
And quite independently of the possibility of a new claimant arising 
to the Dornberg estates, the Justizrath had considerable reason to 
desire that the von Grolls should depart as speedily as possible ;— 
their departure and his own promotion being, in his mind, almost 
one and the same thing,—for the aspect of affairs in Europe rendered 
it more and more probable that a great war would soon break out. 
Now the Dornberg estate was situated near the Elbe in the Saxon 
Switzerland, and as long ago as the beginning of May it had been 
positively asserted by a portion of the public press, that Prussian and 
Austrian troops were immediately about to march on Saxony. That 
announcement had not been verified by facts; and since it had been 
made, the project of a European congress had assumed some transient 
form of likelihood. Still the Justizrath von Schleppers, in common 
with the rest of the world, was well convinced that in the event of 
war Saxony would in all probability be one of the principal battle- 
grounds. And even Frau von Groll,—*‘ rapacious little harpy,” as 
he was discourteous enough to style her,—would scarcely rush to 
seize her inheritance through the cross fire of two hostile cannonades. 

No; the Justizrath felt that in this case, if in no other, delays 
were dangerous. Of course Mathilde had seen her dear friend Amalia, 
also, several times. For some weeks she had been almost the only 
person admitted to Frau von Groll’s drawing-room. But after the 
Major’s return from Bohemia there was no longer an excuse for 
excluding those members of the “starry circle” who wished to pay 
their respects and gratify their curiosity at the same time. There 
was no excuse for excluding the starry ones, for Baron Dornberg had 
been dead nearly two months, and,—and the mantuamaker had sent 
home the black silk gown! The sombre grandeur of this mourning 
garment wotld have been more impressive had there been a little 
more of the garment itself. It was to a certain extent what I have 
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heard described by a contemptuous lady’s maid as “‘ scrimpy,” being 
neither long nor ample, nor rich in the flow of its drooping folds. 
But this circumstance scarcely marred its effect in the eyes of the 
economical ladies of Detmold. Of them, almost to a woman, it might 
be said, as was sung of John Gilpin’s admirable helpmate, that 
«though on pleasure they were bent, 
They had a frugal mind.” 

The black silk gown was very stiff, and made a crackling noise when- 
ever its wearer moved; and Frau von Groll was perfectly satisfied 
with her dress and herself, as she sat in state to receive visitors, 
making the one blot of darkness on the vividly-coloured upholstery 
of her drawing-room. Mathilde von Schleppers’ short reign was 
over. I amend my phrase,—her regency was over. She promised 
herself that she would presently mount the social throne, and enjoy 
undivided supremacy. Meanwhile the fickle “world” ran to Frau 
von Groll’s, she being about to disappear from their ken,—not as 
a falling star, in which case they would probably have run in the 
opposite direction,—but as one translated to yet higher spheres. 

The reunion at the Major's house on a certain evening after his 
return to Detmold, was very similar to one which was described in 
a former chapter, wherein I ventured to introduce the courteous 
reader to some of the most select society of the miniature metropolis. 
But now, on the evening of which I am at present writing, there was 
one difference which did not pass unobserved by the guests, namely, 
that there was no coffee, weak or strong, provided for their refresh- 
ment. Whether Frau von Groll had any idea that being still 
ostensibly plunged in woe herself, it behoved her to starve her guests 
by way of lugubriously honouring her brother’s memory with a 
species of vicarious sacrifice; or whether she merely considered that 
on the eve of her departure from Detmold it was not worth while to 
conciliate the Detmolders by any superfluous expenditure of comes- 
tibles, and that a cup of coffee saved was a cup of coffee gained, I am 
unable to decide with certainty. Possibly both motives had a share 
in her action. 

The conversation ran chiefly upon the all-absorbing topic of the 
probabilities of war. The Justizrath von Schleppers, who was present, 
took every means which could safely be taken to prevent the Major 
from speaking of his visit to Bohemia; desiring, for obvious reasons, 
that the details of Baron Dornberg’s last moments should not be 
widely known for the present. It was not difficult to direct the talk 
into another channel. There was among the company that brother- 
officer of the Major’s who had pitted himself once before against the 
Professor respecting the prospects of war in Europe. These two 
gentlemen were very easily incited to recommence their verbal 
hostilities, and gradually they drew into the discussion most of the 
other guests. 
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Suddenly, during a temporary lull in the rather noisy debate, every 
one was startled by a shrill little scream from Fraulein Bopp. That 
lady had recently become more sentimental than ever. Her manner 
was marked by a languishing melancholy which the observers of her 
own sex attributed to the fascinations of the Professor. But as poor 
Fraulein Bopp was known to have passed through several such phases 
of romantic sentiment for various ungrateful individuals, her melan- 
choly excited no particular attention. On the present occasion she 
had withdrawn herself from the group of talkers, and was turning 
over some books of photographs which were symmetrically disposed 
on aside table. All at once, as has been said, she uttered a shrill 
exclamation which drew all eyes upon her. 

“Ach Himmel! You made me jump,” cried the hostess, taking 
no steps whatever to investigate the cause of the scream. The others 
advanced to the table, and Frau von Schleppers demanded majestically 
what was the matter. 

“Oh, bitte, bitte! I beg everybody’s pardon for startling them, 
but I really could not help it,” said Fraulein Bopp, excitedly. ‘‘ Do 
but look, Frau von Schleppers! Only see, Herr Professor! Schon, 
—himnlisch schén! And whata likeness! Don’t you recognise it ?” 

She held in her hand a dark morocco case, nearly square, being 
about eight inches long, and seven broad. One might at first sight 
have mistaken it for a book, and it opened as a book opens. But it 
contained neither printed nor written page. One side of it when 
open revealed a dark crimson velvet lining; on the other was set, 
withia a dead gold rim, the portrait of a woman. There was a 
general chorus of exclamations, under cover of which Amalia whis- 
pered angrily to the Justizrath, who stood near her: ‘‘ Sehen Sie 
doch! That meddlesome creature has got hold of the picture! And 
I begged Ferdinand to lock it up in his room. It is really too 
tiresome. Now we shall have him prosing about the whole story 
before these people.” 

Frau von Groll by no means knew all the mischief which Fraulein 
Bopp’s ill-timed discovery was capable of causing. The Justizrath, 
however, perceived it all at a glance; and very much astonished and 
alarmed would the poor spinster have been could she have read the 
sentiments regarding herself which filled the lawyer’s breast as she 
passed the portrait from hand to hand, expatiating all the while upon 
its beauty and its extraordinary resemblance to ‘that sweet little 
maiden at the farm.” 

‘‘ What, what? What is it you say? Who is it so like, Friu- 
lein Bopp?” asked the Major. Then Friulein Bopp related the 
history of the expedition to Lehmann’s farm, and called upon the 
Professor and Frau von Schleppers to corroborate her account of 
Lieschen’s beauty and of her likeness to the portrait they were now 
contemplating. 
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‘‘But you, yourself, Herr Justizrath,” she continued, turning to 
von Schleppers, ‘‘ must perceive it. You know Lieschen’s face very 
- well. Iask you, might she not have sat for this picture ?” 

The Justizrath, with much deliberation, and somewhat more than 
his wonted slowness of movement, adjusted his tortoiseshell eye- 
glasses on his nose, and looked at the portrait. ‘‘ Well, truly,” said 
he, at length, “‘ there is,—yes, there is a resemblance.” 

“So!” said Major von Groll, meditatively stroking his flaxen 
moustache. ‘You did not mention this when I first showed you 
the portrait.” 

‘‘ Ach lieber Himmel, my dear Major, was wollen Sie? Do you 
think I can carry all the pretty faces I see in my memory? Thirty 
years ago,—perhaps,—who knows ?—I might have paid more atten- 
tion to such things. Ha, ha, ha!” And the Justizrath laughed softly, 
and rubbed his hands. 

‘‘Oh, but it is striking! Marvellous!” persisted Fraulein Bopp; 
and the Professor fully confirmed her. Frau von Schleppers con- 
tinued to gaze at the lovely countenance in the morocco case. 

‘‘Dear me, yes,” she said. ‘It is wonderfully like little Lieschen. 
Only this lady is handsomer. She has more colour, and her eyes 
are finer; and I should think she had been both taller and stouter 
than Lieschen. I wonder why she dressed her head in that fashion, 
like an actress on the stage!” 

‘‘ Oh, it’s a fancy costume evidently, and immensely becoming to 
that style of face,” said Fraulein Bopp. ‘Do tell us who she was, 
Herr Major,” she continued, clasping her hands and looking up in 
her most infantine manner. ‘I am sure she must have been a 
high-born, elegant creature! and graceful, and poetical, and,—and 
altogether enchanting!” 

“Well, it is rather a singular circumstance,” began the Major, 
earnestly ; but he was not allowed to proceed with his sentence. 

‘‘Ferdinand!” cried his wife, sharply. ‘‘ Ferdinand! I do beg 
and implore you not to begin on that subject. It is connected with 
things that worry me, as you very well know. And, indeed, I must 
say, that considering how recent our bereavement is,—I being still,” — 
with much crackling of the black silk gown,—“ in my first mourning, 
—I think it would be barely decent to discuss it. I am sure no one 
would wish to gratify their idle curiosity at the expense of my 
feelings.” The tone and manner which accompanied this speech 
rendered it indescribably rude, and effectually quenched all further 
attempt on poor Fraulein Bopp’s part, to learn anything about the 
original of the portrait. 

Every one in Detmold “society” was accustomed to rudeness 
from Frau von Groll, whose disregard of good manners was supreme, 
when it suited her to disregard them. And no one present thought 
of resenting their hostess’s contemptuous looks and words. Least of 
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all Fraulein Bopp, who meekly stammered out an apology,—although 
what she had to apologise for, she would have been puzzled to say. 
The party broke up very shortly. 

Before retiring to rest, Frau von Groll seized upon the morocco 
case, and was about to lock it up securely in some hidden repository 
in her bed-chamber; but the Major very quietly took it out of her 
hand. ‘Ferdinand! Do let me put the thing away. It is shock- 
ing to have the portrait of such a creature lying about where every 
one can see it and ask questions. Really, it is almost like an en- 
couragement to vice!” 

‘‘ Nay, Amalia,” answered her husband, with gentle obstinacy, ‘I 
will take care that the sight of this portrait shall not offend you. 
But I prefer to have it where I can lay my hand upon it at a 
moment's notice.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
SOLDIERS IN THE SOUTH. 


Or all wars which can afflict humanity, a war between men of kin- 
dred race, speaking the same language, and nurtured in the same 
traditions, is supposed to be the most terrible and deplorable. And 
yet, whosoever should have witnessed the scene taking place in a 
Saxon village on the twenty-fifth day of June, in the year of grace 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, would scarcely have been inclined 
to believe that the principalities and powers of the earth had cried 
“havoc! and let slip the dogs of war,” over the fair old German 
Fatherland. 

Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia had his head-quarters at Gorlitz, 
close to the Saxon frontier. And on the fifteenth of June Prussian 
troops entered Saxony and occupied Libau and Zittau. Detachments 
of the blue-coated Prussian soldiery were to be seen in many a 
peaceful hamlet round, and the glittering bayonets of their patrols 
lightened unexpectedly out of narrow dusty country roads under 
the summer sunshine. But these were as yet the only symptoms of 
war to be discerned. In the little village of Goldenau, in the south- 
east corner of Saxony, close to the Bohemian frontier, a stranger 
who should have been carried thither and set down in the midst, after 
the fashion of the prince at the gates of Damascus in the Arabian story, 
might well have conjectured that some rustic festival was toward. 

Bountifully fine weather had ripened the abundant crops of grass, 
and in many a meadow the mowers were at work, leaving behind 
them, as they moved onward, long lines of fragrant swath. Here and 
there, in some field already mown, might be seen a stalwart soldier 
with shirt-sleeves rolled up to the elbow, handling the long rake and 
tossing the rich grass just beginning to turn tawny as it lay. Through 
the little village street horses were clattering up and down, being led 
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to water at a huge stone trough fed by a trickling silver thread that 
fell into it from a source in the rock which formed one boundary of 
the high road through Goldenau. At the door of one of the best- 
looking houses stood three officers, leaning against the door-posts. 
One of them, the youngest,—with the gloss of his college lore still 
fresh upon him,—was reading attentively a little pocket edition of 
Suetonius. The other two were chatting together as cheerily as 
though such murderous weapons as rifled cannon and needle-guns 
had never been invented; and two toddling children of the owners of 
the house had got hold of a sword, which one of the officers had 
unbuckled and laid down upon a seat within the entrance-porch, and 
were dragging it with mighty fuss and clatter up and down the stone- 
flagged kitchen. At the village well, a broad-shouldered grave corporal 
was gallantly filling pitcher after pitcher for a group of lasses, some 
shame-faced, some giggling,—all casting furtive glances of curiosity 
at the ‘‘Preusse.” And beneath a spreading tree at the gate leading 
from a hayfield into the road, some sunburnt, white-haired urchins 
had carried a specimen of the terrible Ziindnadel-gewehr, and were 
cramming into the muzzle of it a bunch of poppies and wild eglantine 
from the hedge. 

The soldier to whom the weapon belonged had been helping the 
haymakers, and was now sitting under the shade of the tree reading a 
letter. So absorbed was he by its contents, that he did not perceive 
the singular use to which the urchins aforesaid were putting his gun, 
—turning it into a gigantic and certainly very original bouquet- 
holder. His attention was called to the fact by a comrade, who 
chanced to pass down the road, leading an officer’s horse, and who 
observed that it was lucky the Hauptmann had not witnessed so very 
irregular a proceeding instead of himself, the Hauptmann’s orderly. 

Thus rebuked, the soldier sprang to his feet and scattered the young 
Saxons in dismay. But though he shouted at them lustily, and even, 
perhaps, swore a mild oath or two, as he carefully and anxiously 
cleansed his weapon from its floral decorations, the little ones, with 
childhood’s unerring instinct, knew very well, on looking into the 
‘*Preussen’s”’ face, that they had neither severity nor brutal rough- 
ness to fear from him. And presently they gathered round again, 
watching his proceedings with much self-possession. 

‘‘Now,” said he, when he had satisfied himself that no damage 
had been done to his precious gun, “look here, Kleine! This isn’t a 
plaything. If you touch it again, it will likely enough go off and 
blow you into little pieces. And then what would your mothers say 
to you? Be off and roll in the hay this moment, or I shall report 
you to the Herr Hauptmann, and he'll have you all arrested and put 
in prison for a year and a day.” Having delivered which impressive 
harangue, he sat down again under the tree and betook himself once 
more to the perusal of his letter. 
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The young soldier in the Prussian uniform was of course Otto 
Hemmerich. To no other wearer of that dark blue military costume 
_will it be my business to direct the special attention of my reader. 
The letter which he was engaged in reading had reached him that 
morning, in answer to one despatched by him some time previously 
to Horn, wherein he had announced his enlistment into his Prussian 
Majesty’s —th regiment of the line, and had told Liese how and 
where a letter from her would be most likely to reach him. As he 
read, he kept pushing the curly brown locks from his forehead with 
the air of one who is both surprised and puzzled. The brown locks 
had been shorn very close, in military fashion, but they still curled 
crisply over his temples, and he thrust his fingers through them in 
his earnest pondering, until they stood up comically. 

‘¢ Lieschen in my uncle’s house! Liese Lehmann in the sacristan’s 
cottage!" he muttered, staring at the written words as though he 
could scarcely believe his eyes. ‘‘ Well, after that, nothing can 
seem wonderful!” So thought Otto, then, but he was destined to 
own himself wrong. Presently a pensive look came into Otto's bright 
blue eyes, and he kissed the letter in his hand with grave tenderness. 
“My Lieschen,” he whispered, ‘my beloved, my wife! Gentle, 
soft, little dove, in the strange nest! It is as if God’s angels were 
watching over thee, little one, and touching my uncle’s heart in thy 
favour. As to forgiving, I forgave him long ago; but I shall thank 
and bless the old man if he will be kind to thee, and give thee a 
home and a shelter when, perhaps, I Ach Gott! what a fool 
Tam! And worse,—an ungrateful fool. All is going well; and I 
did a good thing for everybody when I came away. Of course I did 
a good thing ; for I did my duty as far as I knew how. The rest is 
with One above.” And Otto dashed some hot tears from his eyes, 
and wiped the blistered letter paper with the cuff of his blue coat. 
To avoid recapitulating what is already known to the reader, I 
will only lay before him such extracts from Lieschen’s letter as 
serve for the elucidation of my story. The document in its entirety 
might be worth giving, were it not that we have already scen a 
specimen in extenso of Lieschen’s epistolary powers, 

After relating how, much to her amazement, an application had 
been made to Franz Lehmann, by old Sophie, on the sacristan’s behalf, 
that she,—Lieschen,—should go to Simon Schnarcher’s house as 
servant, waiting-maid, and general aide-de-camp to old Sophie, and 
describing, with many “ands” and “ buts,” the reception of the said 
application by the farmer and his wife, she proceeded thus ;—“ So 
I came to the Herr Kiister’s ten days ago. And cousin Hanne is still 
very angry. Only Cousin Franz says that she is quite unreason- 
able, for she said she wished to get rid of me. Don’t be too angry 
with her, Otto, for indeed I did seem to bring trouble and vexa- 
tion, although I can’t rightly see that it was all my fault. Cousin Franz 
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“The Herr Kuster was rather wrath with him, and said he would that all the 
meddling fools who made the war had to fight.” 


Sacristan’s Huusehold. Chap. xxxi. Page 14. 
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is glad that I am so near them, if I must go to service again at all. 
He didn’t want me to go. But I wanted to, for I think it was best. 
And then to be in your uncle’s house is better to me than being in 
the Prince’s Schloss at Detmold, because you never lived in the 
Prince’s Schloss, dear Otto, but you did live here, and everything 
reminds, me of youso. And you mustn’t think I want reminding, for 
I don’t, only I like to live where you lived, that’s all.” . . . “I have 
not seen your cousin Joachim since the morning after that night I 
have told you of, when your dear letter came. I think that Cousin 
Hanne frightened him, perhaps. For she was very cross because I 
spoke to him, and when Cousin Hanne is cross, you know, she might 
frighten people who didn’t know that ghe can be really kind and 
good sometimes, though I am very sorry that lately she has seemed 
to be so displeased with me. What do you think your Cousin 
Joachim wanted to say to my Cousin Franz? He is rather strange in 
his manners, your Cousin Joachim, don’t you think ? But please do not 
fill up your next letter with answering silly questions like this, but tell 
me everything about yourself, for that is all I care for in the world.” 

. “Herr Peters came the other night. He is right friendly to 
me always. He talked to the Herr Kiister, and said that war was 
as good as proclaimed. The Herr Kiister was rather wrath with 
him, and said he would that all the meddling fools who made the 
war had to fight. But Herr Peters seemed glad, and stood up that 
it would be a fine thing for Fatherland in the end. Only when I 
heard them talking, I trembled so that I could not hold the jug steady 
to pour out the Herr Kiister’s beer. And he sent me to bed, for he 
said I was tired. But it wasn’t tiredness, Otto; and before I went 
he laid his hand on my head, and said, ‘Thou art a good maiden. 
The Lord do so by me, asI use thee well and take care of thee.’ 
Then he said, ‘If there were any who loved thee well, it might be 
good for them to know that I look upon thee as a daughter, and that 
thou shalt never want whilst I live nor after Iam gone.’ Was it not 
strange, Otto? And he never called me, thou, before, but ever since 
that night he does so always. It all made me cry very much, mein 
bester Freund, and yet it was not quite all sorrow. And when I fell 
asleep I dreamt, oh! such strange things; and the last was that you 
were in a battle, and I heard the cannon thundering, and at every 
bang there came, my heart seemed to make twenty beats; and after 
all it was only Sophie knocking with a stick at the wall of my room 
to wake me in the morning.” 

Towards the end of the letter were these words :— 

“‘The Major von Groll is going away directly from Detmold. My 
old master, the Justizrath von Schleppers, is sure to be Land-steward 
in his place, everybody says. Last Wednesday the Herr Major von 
Groll rode over to Horn on a beautiful horse out of the Prince’s 
Marstall, and he went to the farm, and after a while Cousin Franz 
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sent down little Heinrich the gooseherd to fetch me, and I couldn’t 
think why I was wanted until the foolish thought came into my head 
that it was something about you, dear Otto. But it was not. The 
Herr Major looked at me as though I had been a ghost, and then he 
whispered something to Cousin Franz, and Cousin Franz answered, 
‘ Ach leider, it is just as I told you, gnidiger Herr.’ And then he 
kissed me, and bade me run away to the sacristan again. And I hear 
tell in Horn that the Land-steward von Groll rode away again from 
the farm without seeing Cousin Hanne, and that she is quite offended 
about it. Iam right sorry. She is nearly always angry now, and 
it must be terrible to be always angry, nicht wahr, dear Otto ?” 

‘* How very strange! ” said Otto to himself, as he read his letter 
for the second or third time, attentively. ‘The Major von Groll 
wanting to speak to farmer Lehmann about Lieschen! and Joachim 
wanting to speak to farmer Lehmann. And that night that Joachim 
saw her for the first time, he talked about some wonderful likeness. 
There may be no connection between the two things, but one cannot 
altogether help thinking that is 

‘‘ Donnerwetter, Kamerad! Are you asleep there ?”’ said a rough, 
bass voice, in Otto’s ear. 

“NotI! Iam wide awake; only I was thinking,” answered Otto, 
rising, and thrusting the letter into his breast. 

‘*Ach so!” said the soldier who had accosted him, yawning and 
stretching himself. ‘Thinking, eh? Potztausand! You'll have 
leisure enough for thinking by-and-by, a-top of that old belfry 
yonder. I’ve been doing sentry duty there, and they’ve only just 
relieved guard. Will you come down to the Schenke, and have some 
Waldschlisschen ?* Not bad beer they brew, these Saxons.” 

‘“‘No, thank ye, comrade.” 

‘‘ Share a flask of Rhine-wine, then? That is to say if I can find 
any fit to drink here!” 

‘‘ Nor that either: hearty thanks all the same.” 

‘‘ Well, as you will. I know if you had been perched up among 
the daws there for four mortal hours in the June sunshine, you'd be 
ready to drink the sea dry.” 

‘‘When it comes to my turn, I’m thinking that I shall rather like 
to be sentry up aloft on the old belfry tower.” 

‘¢ Shall you though ? Wait till you’ve tried it! A man’s as lonely 
there as though he were in a balloon. But perhaps you like solitude. 
I’m all for company and good-fellowship. You’re a raw recruit, 
nicht wahr, Kamerad?” added the man, scrutinising Otto’s square- 
built, soldierly figure. 

‘‘T’m a recruit,” answered our Detmolder, sturdily. ‘But as to 
being raw—— Well, I can not only stand to be shot at, but I can 
shoot; that’s perhapsrather more than every one can say. Few men 
* Famous beer brewed near Dresden. 
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in my native place could come near me with a rifle; and it didn’t 
take me long to learn to handle this new-fangled weapon. Deadly 
enough it will be too! I don’t want to boast, you understand. ‘Tis 
no special merit of mine if I can hit a mark without fail at five hundred 
paces. My father was a dead shot before me; and he filled the post 
of head-ranger to the Prince of Detmold.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, likely enough,” rejoined the soldicr, carelessly. ‘If your 
eye-sight is so good, all the better! It will be needed to reconnoitre 
from the top of that owl’s nest, I can tell you. And such a ver- 
teufelt winding stair as the stupid Bauern have built, you never 
saw. It’s as crooked as a ram’s horn.” The soldier strolled away 
towards the Schenke, and Otto looked up curiously at the belfry, 
whereon he would doubtless at some time have to hold his solitary 
watch. ‘A good commanding position,” thought he. And then 
tower and sentry, and even, it must be confessed, the prospects of 
the great German campaign, all went out of his mind; and he thought 
of distant Horn, and of little Liese Lehmann in the sacristan’s cottage. 


VOL, IV. c 





THE ELECTION PETITIONS. 
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Various causes have combined to attach especial importance to 
the proceedings of the new tribunals appointed for the investigation 
of Election Petitions. The extent to which the private business of 
Parliament has increased, and is increasing, has long been felt to be 
an evil crying urgently for remedy; and if the experiment of delegat- 
ing one of the peculiar functions of the Legislature to an independent 
judicial body should prove to be successful, it is probable that the prin- 
ciple of the reform will be extended hereafter to many other matters. 
Again, the suppression of the jury, and the cumulation of their duties 
with those of the judge, which form the most striking attributes of 
the new tribunals, represent a noteworthy innovation in our legal 
system. An impression has long been gaining ground that trial by 
jury is not an effective means of obtaining justice in questions of a 
complicated kind; and we cannot doubt that, if the Electoral Courts 
work satisfactorily, the validity of a disputed election will not long 
remain the only species of important litigation which will have to be 
decided by judicial authority, without the intervention of a jury. 
Too short a time however has elapsed since the new system has been 
on its trial, for any reliable judgment to be formed as to the consti- 
tutional or legal bearing of the reform. For the present we are 
concerned only with the question how far the newly-constituted 
tribunals seem likely to fulfil the immediate object for which they 
were established. That object we take to have been the removal of 
the uncertainty, irregularity, and expense, which attended the old 
system of deciding disputed elections by Parliamentary Committees, 
holding their sittings at Westminster,—the formation of an intelligible 
electoral code,—and the institution of a jurisdiction by which offences 
against that code might be punished promptly, inexpensively, and 
surely. It is acknowledged on all sides that something must be done 
to remove the corrupt influences which hinder the full and fair expres- 
sion of public opinion in the election of our national representatives. 
At this very moment a Commission has been appointed to consider 
whether this end can be attained without radical changes in the mode 
by which our elections are conducted; and in order to the formation 
of any satisfactory opinion on this point, it is necessary to consider 
whether we have or have not yet, succeeded in creating a tribunal 
under which corrupt practices, intimidation, bribery, exorbitant 
_ expenditure, and other offences against purity of election, are likely 
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to meet with detection and punishment. The old Parliamentary 
Committees were confessedly a failure; and though it is too early to 
pronounce positively upon the competence of the new tribunals to 
rectify the evils complained of, we think some light may be thrown 
upon the subject by an examination of what these tribunals have 
hitherto effected or failed to effect. 

We need hardly remind our readers that the task of deciding on 
the validity of disputed elections has been assigned to three judges,— 
Baron Martin, Mr. Justice Blackburn, and Mr. Justice Willes. These 
three eminent judges have now been holding courts in various 
boroughs for the last two months, and have already disposed, in one 
way or another, of twenty-three petitions. In order, therefore, to sup- 
port the conclusions we intend to offer, it is necessary to refer briefly 
to the various petitions on which the judges have decided, and to the 
grounds on which their decisions have been based. For the sake of 
convenience, we propose to take in turn the series of petitions heard 
before each of the three judges, in order to obtain, if we may use 
the term, a catena of evidence as to the principles on which these high 
authorities propose to deal with the issues submitted to them. 

Upon Justice Willes devolved the honour of opening the first 
inquiry under the new Act, and upon that account we assign to him 
the priority in our examination. Windsor, the scene of the in- 
quiry, has long enjoyed an indifferent electoral repute; and the 
contest at the late election was known ito have been a very close and 
keen one, and to have been embittered by local and personal dis- 
sensions. The case, however, against the sitting liberal member, 
Mr. Roger Eykyn, proved, on investigation, to be very weak. 
There was no evidence of excessive expenditure, or of any treating of 
a kind likely to have influenced the election. The only instances 
of alleged bribery were reduced, on inquiry, into a possibly indiscreet 
gift of a few shillings in a case of distress, and the imprudent 
purchase of a fishing-net on the part of an over-zealous private 
friend. Even assuming that any breaches of strict legality had been 
committed, it was shown that in equity Mr. Eykyn had won his seat 
fairly and honestly ; and the judge took a common-sense view of the 
transactions, by dismissing the petition with costs. In the course of 
his judgment his Lordship laid down the doctrine, that ‘authority 
to canvass, whether the person so authorised was paid or not for 
his services, constituted agency.” With reference to an imputation 
that Mr. Eykyn had, to use a vulgar phrase, “stood treat” to a 
number of electors, Justice Willes said, ‘‘ The proceedings were of 
the most objectionable character. The entertainment given was one 
of the most questionable kind, because none but a man of wealth 
could give such. In future it ought to be repressed.” According 
to this utterance Mr. Justice Willes seemed to lay down two intelligible 
principles: first, that a candidate was responsible for the acts of 
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any authorised canvasser; second, that the supply of liquor to 
electors endangered, if it did not invalidate, the return of the member 
in whose behalf the taps were set running. 

From Windsor the judge transferred his court to Guildford, another 
single-seat borough. In this case also the member petitioned against 
was a Liberal, Mr. Onslow, who had been returned by a narrow 
majority of 586 against 515, in lieu of Mr. Garth, the conservative 
candidate. Here, again, the petition was dismissed, after a patient 
hearing. The only charge brought against the sitting member to which 
the judge attached any importance arose from the payment of five 
pounds each to two voters in respect of travelling expenses from 
Chester. His Lordship ruled that this payment was an act which 
would have sufficed to vitiate the election, if it had been made by an 
authorised agent. It appeared, however, that the person who had 
promised and paid the amount, though engaged as a speaker at 
district meetings in Mr. Onslow’s behalf, had received no authority 
to canvass, and was not, therefore, an agent. Nevertheless, as this 
improper act of an unauthorised canvasser had given ground for the 
petition, the respondent was ordered to pay his own costs. From 
some accidental cause, Justice Willes’s electoral experience appeared 
destined to be acquired in’ small boroughs ; and from Guildford the 
venue was changed to Lichfield. Here, in the same manner as at 
the previous places, the evidence adduced to support the charges of 
bribery, treating, or undue influence, failed to convince the Judge. 
The acts of corruption complained of were not brought home, in his 
Lordship’s opinion, to the candidate, or his recognised agents; and, 
in consequence, Major Anson’s petition was dismissed with costs, and 
the Conservative, Colonel Dyott, was declared duly elected. At 
Westbury, the next place on the list, the fortunes of war proved 
‘favourable to the petitioners. The return of Mr. Phipps, the con- 
servative sitting member, was impeached on the ground of intimida- 
tion ; and it was shown that a local manufacturer, who acted on Mr. 
Phipps’s committee, had threatened to dismiss workmen from his 
employment in case they voted for the liberal candidate, Mr. 
Laverton. Mr. Justice Willes held that the threat to deprive a voter 
of his means of livelihood, unless he voted in one particular way, was 
fatal to freedom of election; and that, as the screw was put on 
by a person authorised to canvass on behalf of the member, the 
election was null and void. At Tamworth, the petitioners rested 
their case upon allegations very similar to those put forward at 
Westbury. It was asserted that Sir Robert Peel’s agent had ejected 
several tenants who had not voted for Sir Henry Bulwer, in whose 
return Sir Robert confessedly took a keen interest; and if this fact 
could have been established, the judge would have been compelled, by 
the doctrine he had laid down at Westbury, to unseat Sir Henry 
Bulwer, if not Sir Robert Peel. The evidence adduced, however, did 
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not bring home to Mr. Justice Willes the truth of the alleged facts, 
and, indeed, his Lordship went out of his way to assert his convic- 
tion of the agent’s complete innocence of the offence imputed to him. 
We need hardly say that the petition was dismissed. Bribery, not 
intimidation, was the strong point of the petitioner at Coventry, which 
city stood next in order of trial; and the ancient reputation of the 
borough favoured the antecedent probability of the accusation. The 
attempt to prove particular cases of bribery was not, however, suc- 
cessful in the judge’s opinion; and the election of last year, which 
resulted in the return of two Conservatives, was duly confirmed. At 
Bodmin, the petition against Mr. Leveson Gower’s return was dis- 
missed, after a very brief inquiry, the only case of alleged treating 
being of so small an amount that even if the act were proved, its 
commission, Mr. Justice Willes observed, would have involved no 
liability on the part of the member. Falmouth occupied an even 
briefer time than Bodmin; and in this case, also, the sitting members, 
both Conservatives, were reinstated in their seats. 

Blackburn was the largest of the constituencies into whose electoral 
condition Mr. Justice Willes was called to inquire. The scenes of 
violence which took place in the stronghold of Lancashire Murphyism 
during the late contest had called especial attention to the borough, and 
the result justified the popular belief that wholesale intimidation had 
been carried on throughout the election. It appeared, on investigation, 
that this intimidation was due quite as much to the bitterness with which 
party spirit raged amongst the workmen as to the partisanship of the 
masters. This fact, however, was not allowed to alter the illegal 
character of the influences brought to bear upon the electoral body ; 
and Messrs. Hornby and Feilden, the Tory Orange members, were 
both unseated, though in consideration of the extent to which intimi- 
dation had been carried on both sides, each party was ordered to pay 
its own costs. 

Beyond Blackburn, the circuit of Mr. Justice Willes, if we may 
employ the term, has not advanced at the period at which we write. 
It appears, therefore, that his Lordship has tried nine petitions, and 
has only unseated three members, and that on the ground of intimi- 
dation. In every case, though the seats disputed belonged almost 
exclusively to the class of small boroughs, in which bribery is com- 
monly thought to be rife, the Judge reported that there was no reason 
to believe corrupt practices had prevailed. The result of the various 
investigations was to confirm five Liberals and exactly the same 
number of Conservatives in their seats, and to unseat three Con- 
servatives. 

Norwich had the honour of furnishing Baron Martin with the first 
occasion for the display of his judicial acumen in the complex cha- 
racter of a juryman and a judge. Sir Henry Stracey’s return was 
impeached on the ground of bribery. Up to noon upon the polling- 
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day the liberal candidate was in a majority. Shortly, however, after 
that hour the tide turned; and it was proved that about this time a 
publican, at whose house the conservative committee met, changed 
a cheque for £200, and insisted on the amount being paid him in half 
sovereigns. There was no reasonable doubt that the money thus 
obtained was used in the purchase of votes; and the defence of the 
sitting member’s counsel rested not on a denial that bribery had been 
practised, but in the assertion that for bribery to invalidate an election 
it must be committed ‘ with the knowledge and consent of the prin- 
cipal.” This interpretation of the law was overruled by Baron 
Martin, who, as Justice Willes had done before, laid down the prin- 
ciple, that any person authorised to canvass on behalf of a candidate 
must be regarded as a person for whose acts the candidate is 
responsible. Ihe judge decided that Sir Henry Stracey must be 
unseated, as being guilty, through his agent, of bribery, though not 
personally culpable; and intimated the possibility of the borough 
being disfranchised in consequence of the corruption which he had 
found to prevail there. 

At Bradford both the sitting members were petitioned against. The 
petition against Mr. Ripley might have been settled, Baron Martin 
stated, in as many hours as the trial occupied days. The fact that 
160 public-houses had been engaged in this gentleman’s interest, and 
that £7,000 had been spent in his behalf, constituted a prima facie 
case which there was no getting over. ‘‘It was impossible,” as his 
Lordship said, “‘ to believe that in a town like Bradford £7,000 could 
be honestly spent in an election without treating.” Mr. Ripley, 
therefore, was unseated, though he was not proved to have been 
cognisant of the treating carried on in his behalf; and on the other 
hand, the petition against Mr. Forster was dismissed with costs, the 
judge ruling that the attempt to prove bribery was contemptible. At 
Warrington the case for the petitioner turned mainly upon the alleged 
incompetency of one of the polling clerks to perform the duty of 
counting the votes recorded. Into the justice of this allegation 
Baron Martin declined to enter, and the inquiry came to a somewhat 
abrupt conclusion, resulting of course in the confirmation of the 
election. The Cheltenham inquiry presented no feature of especial in- 
terest, and the petition was dismissed with costs, the. judge remark- 
ing that he thought there had never been a more pure and honest 
election. 

Of the investigations which Baron Martin was called on to conduct, 
the most important, perhaps, was that which succeeded Cheltenham. 
Westminster was the only metropolitan constituency, and one of the 
very few large constituencies, in which corrupt practices were sup- 
posed to have prevailed. And peculiar interest attached to the 
investigation of the Westminster petition from the fact that Mr. Mill 
had-been thrown out by a Tory, and thrown out, as his supporters 
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alleged, by undue influences. No doubt, upon the principles laid 
down by Baron Martin at Bradford, Mr. Smith’s seat would have 
seemed to bevery insecure. His acknowledged expenditure amounted 
to close upon nine thousand pounds; and it is not easy to see how 
so large a sum could have been expended legitimately. Moreover, it 
was admitted that one of the candidate’s principal agents was a 
gentleman whose name was notorious some years ago in con- 
nection with the systematic bribery which led to the disfranchise- 
ment of St. Albans. Upon investigation, however, the direct case 
against Mr. Smith did not prove as strong as had been expected ; 
while the strength of the evidence for the prosecution was mate- 
rially damaged by the indiscreet introduction of charges which 
fell through as soon as they were tested. After hearing the evi- 
dence, Baron Martin stated that the enormous amount of the 
expenditure was almost incredible,—that, in comparison with the 
expenditure of the liberal candidates, “it was most suspicious,” 
—that the employment of the agent above alluded to “was the 
most indiscreet act Mr. Smith could have committed.” Notwith- 
standing all this, however, the judge professed his conviction 
that ‘‘Mr. Smith intended to conduct his canvass on the purest 
principles, and was determined to enter Parliament with clean 
hands ;” declared his implicit belief in the assurance given by Mr. 
Smith’s principal supporter, that no dishonesty was intended in 
connection with the election ; and thereupon declared that the return 
of Mr. Smith was valid. We have no wish to criticize the justice of 
this decision. In an investigation of this kind very much must 
depend upon the air and demeanour of the witnesses,—matters con- 
cerning which the judge must make up his own mind. ll we desire 
to point out is, that whereas at Bradford Baron Martin declared an 
expenditure of seven thousand pounds to be tantamount to proof 
that money had been spent illegally ; at Westminster the same judge 
ruled that the good intentions of the candidate outweighed the pre- 
sumption raised against his integrity by an outlay of nine thousand. 
In the latter instance too, notwithstanding the acknowledged strength 
of the case against Mr. Smith, each party was ordered to pay its own 
costs. 

At Salford the judicial decision resembled the old Irish verdict of 
‘Not Guilty, but the prisoner had better not do it again.” Baron 
Martin stated that ‘in many cases he had had it proved that the 
members, whose cases he happened to be trying, had acted, so far as 
they themselves were concerned, as purely as men could do; that they 
had desired to act right; and that the acts on account of which their 
election was upset were done by persons of whom they had no know- 
ledge, and over whom they had no control.” This, however, he 
admitted was not the case at Salford. ‘ There were several things 
in regard to this election on which it was his duty to comment in the 
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hope that such things would not occur again.”” Roughs had been en- 
gaged “ without the slightest ground ;” expenditure had been carried 
to an extent ‘‘ which no human being could believe was required for 
the legitimate purposes of the election;” public-houses had been 
employed as committee-rooms in a way calculated to afford great 
temptations to drunkenness; and in the face of these ‘“‘ exceedingly 
wrong and improper acts,” he was far from saying, if at another 
election the same things took place again, it would not be the duty 
of the judge to arrive at a less favourable conclusion than he was 
prepared to do. Under the circumstances, however, he gave thu 
respondents the benefit of the doubt, and declared Messrs. Cawley and 
Chorley, the sitting members, duly elected, though he ordered them to 
pay the costs. At Wigan the two Liberals whose seats were contested 
found favour in Baron Martin’s eyes; the chief imputation against 
them consisted in the fact that the rates of a number of voters had 
been paid before the election, with the understanding that the rate- 
payers whose default was thus made good shouid vote for the liberal 
candidates. The judge, however, decided that though the fact seemed 
to be proved, there was no proof that the person who paid the rates 
was an authorised agent of Messrs. Woods and Lancaster, and there- 
fore dismissed the petition. At Beverley, a wholesale system of 
bribery was clearly established. In the course of the inquiry Baron 
Martin observed that ‘the evidence showed a mass of corruption 
from beginning to end. Persons elected for such a place could not 
properly be members of the House of Commons.” The election was 
declared void, the judge stating that between 900 and 1000 persons 
had been bribed, though ‘ without the consent or knowledge of the 
candidates.” A special report is to be made to Parliament, and we 
eannot doubt that a commission will be issued to inquire how far 
Beverley is fitted to possess the privilege of returning members to 
Parliament. 

Thus, up to the present time, Baron Martin has held inquirics in 
eight boroughs; he has unseated three Conservatives and one Liberal, 
and he has confirmed the elections of four Liberals and three Conser- 
vatives. He has practically recommended the disfranchisement of 
two boroughs ; but he has decided in every instance that the corrupt 
practices committed, whether sufficient or insufficient to invalidate 
the election, have been committed without the knowledge or sanction 
of the candidates. 

If in electioneering matters the unseating of a member may be 
regarded as the legal equivalent of punishment by death, we might 
describe Mr. Justice Blackburn as a “hanging judge.” It may be 
that the cases submitted to his jurisdiction have been of a darker 
character than those over which Mr. Justice Willes or Baron Martin 
have been called to adjudicate ; it is ccrtain that hitherto his judg- 
ments have been more Draconian. Bewdley, Wallingford, Stalybridge, 
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Bridgewater, Taunton and Hereford, have been in turn honoured by 
his visits, and in four out of these six boroughs he has declared the 
election to he void. At Bewdley it was proved that treating had 
been carried on through the clerk of a solicitor who acted as agent 
of the sitting member, Sir Richard Glass. His Lordship laid down 
the principle that a candidate is not only responsible for the acts of 
his own agents, but for the acts of the subordinates whom these 
agents may employ, ‘though with these subordinates he might not 
have come into contact, and might have known nothing about them.” 
Acting on this principle, the Judge unseated Sir Richard Glass; and 
it is obvious that if the principle had been adopted by his colleagues, 
it would have sufficed to vitiate many other elections. At Walling- 
ford the only question raised by Mr. Justice Blackburn was, whether 
‘there had been sufficient treating to void the election.” His Lord- 
ship decided this question in the negative, but remarked that ‘‘ when- 
ever a sitting member had a score at a public-house, he would be in 
danger of imperilling his seat, by giving an opportunity for the 
presentation of a petition.” In the present instance the election was 
ordered to stand, and costs were given against the petitioners. 
Stalybridge was the scene of another conservative triumph. Mr. 
Sidebotham was confirmed in his return; the Judge deciding that 
though there was bribery in a mild form, by the promise of payment 
of wages to voters, agency was not sufficiently proved to void the 
election. Bridgewater was one of the few boroughs where the charge 
of direct bribery was deemed to be clearly proved; and though, as 
usual, the judge completely exonerated the liberal members, Messrs. 
Vanderbyl and Kinglake, from any personal complicity, he annulled 
the election on the ground of corrupt practices having prevailed 
extensively, and sentenced the respondents to pay the cost of the 
petition. At Taunton the plea for the petitioner, Mr. Henry James, 
rested substantially on the allegation that a number of votes recorded 
in Sergeant Cox’s favour were vitiated by the payment of what was 
called barrister’s money; that is, of a sum of about five shillings to 
voters for their attendance, or supposed attendance, before the revis- 
ing barrister. The plea was found good; and Mr. Justice Blackburn 
decided that the conservative victory had been unfairly won, and 
that Mr. James was the rightful representative of Taunton. At 
Hereford, again, Messrs. Clive and Wyllie, the liberal members, 
have just been unseated by the learned judge on the ground of their 
election having been influenced by corrupt practices on the part of 
their agents. According to this statement, it appears that out of six 
inquiries held by this judge, four have resulted in the success of the 
petitioners, By his decision two Conservatives and four Liberals 
have been turned out of their seats, while two Conservatives have 
been confirmed in their clections. Bui notwithstanding the severity 
of his decisions, Mr. Justice Blackburn has agreed with Baron Martin 
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and Mr. Justice Willes in holding, that in no single instance was the 
member whose return has been successfully disputed cognisant of the 
corrupt practices which led to the loss of his seat. - 

We have left the Irish petitions out of consideration, partly 
because the reports published in the English papers are too brief for 
us to form much opinion as to their merits, partly because they 
deal with electoral conditions with which we are happily unac- 
quainted in this kingdom. How far the influence of priests may 
be exerted to decide an election, without vitiating a return, is, for- 
tunately for us, a question on which no English judge has been 
called to decide. In the remarks, therefore, we have to offer, we 
deal with the judicial decisions of our English election tribunals, and 
with these only. Now, in the first place, we may fairly admit that 
any apprehension of our judges being biassed in their sentences by 
political partisanship has not yet been realised. It is one of the 
advantages of our legal system, and of the virtual exclusion of our 
judges from public life, that they have little or no known repute as 
politicians. Whether Baron Martin, and Justices Willes and Black- 
burn are Tories or Radicals, Liberals or Conservatives, is a matter 
best known to their friends and associates. To the public they are 
judges only; and there has been nothing in the manner in which 
they have discharged their novel functions to throw light upon their 
political proclivities. Liberal and conservative candidates have met 
with equal justice at their hands ; and even assuming that in time to 
come the judges appointed to try election petitions may be men of 
far less note and authority than the dignitaries who compose the 
present tribunal, we are not disposed to think there is much danger 
of justice being perverted to suit political partisanship. Party 
feeling must run much higher in England than it has for many a long 
year past before our English judges allow any political considerations 
to override their almost servile reverence for the usages and precedents 
which constitute judge-made law. Be this so or not, it is worth 
recording that up to this time no defeated suitor, whether petitioner 
or candidate, has expressed a suspicion that the judicial decision was 
influenced by the personal feelings of the judge. 

On the whole, too, we may fairly admit that the verdicts of the 
election petitions courts have been in accordance with a common- 
sense view of the questions submitted to them. In individual in- 
stances hard measure may appear to have been dealt out to particular 
candidates, unduly light measure to others; but taking one case 
with another, we think that the decisions, in as far as they have 
gone, have been substantially just and sound. Nor does it look as if 
the judges were disposed to attach undue weight to technical objec- 
tions. Their duty was to ascertain, not whether a flaw might not bo 
found in the mode in which an election had been conducted, but to 
examine whether, on the whole, the election fairly represented the 
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free choice of the constituency; and this duty they have performed 
efticiently. 

It may be worth while to allude in passing to the fact that the 
result of the election petition inquiries, or as far as they have yet 
proceeded, has been fatal to the theory put forward so confidently by 
conservative newspapers after the general election, to the effect that 
the liberal majority had been largely increased by corrupt practices. 
On the contrary, eight Conservatives have been unseated as against 
five Liberals; and though neither party has any reason to be proud 
of the disclosures brought out at these investigations, it is clear that 
the balance of bribery, treating, and intimidation, has been on the 
side of the Tories. We have, however, no wish to dwell much upon 
this aspect of the subject. In theory, at any rate, the consideration 
of the best means of securing purity of election should not be 
regarded as a party question. 

Our complaint against the new electoral tribunals is not for what 
they have done, but for what they have left undone; for their sins of 
omission, not of commission. In the first place, they have failed as 
a body to lay down any intelligible and clear rule concerning agency. 
Sir Henry Bulwer, in a recent letter to the newspapers, complained 
with some reason that our law concerning agency was so severe 
theoretically it could never be enforced in practice. According to the 
orthodox interpretation of the law, a candidate is liable to be unseated 
for any illegal act committed without his knowledge, or contrary to 


his express orders, by any agent in his employ. The principle is in 
itself a sound one, as it is obvious that a candidate disposed to use 
corrupt influences would never commit the folly of either bribing, 


or treating, or intimidating in person. But as things now stand, no 
amount of good faith or prudence or earnest desire to owe his return 
to the unbiassed choice of the electoral body can preserve a candidate 
from the risk of losing his seat through the zeal of an unscrupulous 
supporter or the indiscretion of an imprudent friend. To cite one 
instance out of a thousand, Mr. Eykyn was very near being turned 
out of his seat at Windsor, because a gentleman visiting at his house 
bought a fishing-net under circumstances which might be deemed 
likely to influence the vote of the vendor. In fact, the law about 
agency, if it was enforced rigidly, would vitiate ninety-nine elections 
out ofa hundred. In reality, owing to the absence of any distinct 
understanding as to what constitutes an agent, the law is a dead 
letter. An agent has been defined by Baron Martin and Mr. Justice 
Willes to be any person authorised to canvass; Mr. Justice Black- 
burn has extended the definition to any person employed by a person 
authorised to canvass. But no rule has been as yet enunciated as to 
the interpretation to be placed upon the words, ‘authority to canvass.” 
We acknowledge the difficulty of defining, with legal preciseness, who 
is, and who is not, an acknowledged agent of a parliamentary candidate ; 
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but much the same difficulty applies to defining precisely who is, or 
who is not, the agent of a commercial firm. Yet, in practice, the law 
has little trouble in deciding whether a man is or is not in the employ- 
ment of a particular house of business; and we think with good 
will it would not be hard to say whether a man has acted as agent 
for a candidate. If any person can be found to have taken an active 
part in soliciting votes for a member of Parliament, in making speeches 
in his behalf, and in bringing voters to the poll, the assumption 
should be that he is an authorised agent, and the burden of proving that 
he was not so authorised should rest with the candidate. As it is, 
the petitioners have been called upon to establish agency; and the 
result has been, that petition after petition has broken down because, 
even if corrupt practices were shown to have existed, the evidence 
was wanting to connect those practices with any person for whose 
acts the candidate was legally responsible. In consequence, there 
has been of late a general disposition to withdraw petitions, which 
argues ill for popular belief in the efficiency of the new tribunal as 
a court for the detection and punishment of electoral offences. 
Moreover, we cannot shut our eyes to the remarkable fact, that in 
no single instance has any complicity in corrupt practices been traced 
home to the candidate. On the contrary, cach of the three judges, 
however much they may have varied in their judgments, has never 
once lost the opportunity of declaring his conviction that the members 
elected have not been cognisant of the acts for which they have been 
petitioned against. Of course it is impossible in each individual 
instance to say that this is not the case ; but common sense shows us 
the statement cannot be universally true. The first maxim of criminal 
jurisprudence is that the author of a crime is the person who benefits 
by its commission; and it is absolutely incredible that electoral 
crimes should furnish a complete exception to the rule. When money 
is distributed freely in a constituency, when the public taverns are 
doing a large credit trade across the counter, when the screw is being 
put on in every direction, the person in whose behalf all this machi- 
nery is set in motion is always the one person in the whole consti- 
tuency who is utterly unaware of what is going on. In the letter 
this assumed ignorance may be true; just as a receiver of stolen 
goods can often swear, with verbal accuracy, that he had not the faintest 
notion the goods he purchased were obtained by fraud. But as a 
tule we may safely say, that whenever corrupt practices have pre- 
vailed extensively, the successful candidate was more or less cognisant 
of what was going on. We may go further than this, and say, that 
whenever the expenditure is excéptionally large, the candidate must 
be perfectly well aware that the election is not being conducted purely. 
It is of course impossible to lay down the exact sum which may 
or may not be spent honestly in an election contest. The amount 
which would be monstrous if spent on a constituency of one thousand 
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voters might be moderate if spent on one numbering five-and-twenty 
thousand. But with regard to every individual constituency, it is easy 
enough to say that an outlay above a certain amount is excessive. 
Now it is possible, though not probable, that corrupt practices may be 
carried on to a considerable extent without the candidate knowing 
anything about the matter. But it is absolutely certain that money 
cannot be spent lavishly without the fact being brought to his know- 
ledge. The candidate either provides the money himself, or else 
those who provide it on his behalf look to him for repayment; and 
in either case the fact of the expenditure is brought before his know- 
ledge. We plead guilty, therefore, to an immovable conviction that, 
whenever the expenditure has been excessive, and corrupt practices 
are shown to have prevailed, there the member was privy to the 
malfeasance ; and ought properly to have been visited with all the 
consequences which such malfeasance theoretically involves. It may be 
said that in every instance the sitting members when summoned 
before. the judges have testified to their complete ignorance of any 
illegal doings. We attach, however, very little weight to such 
declarations. There is nothing about which men deceive themselves so 
easily as about the degree of their complicity in acts in which they 
have no direct participation; and we think it would be better if 
members of Parliament were not placed in a position in which they 
can hardly be expected to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. No doubt whenever an example is made, 
the conviction will fall very heavily on some man who, after all, has 
only done what hundreds of persons have done before him with 
impunity ; but still we are convinced that corrupt practices will never 
fall into disuse, till the punishment for such breaches of law is 
inflicted on the principal as well as the subordinate. As matters now 
stand, the only risk run by a candidate who attempts to secure his 
return by corruption is that of losing his seat, and that risk is not 
sufficient to secure purity of election. 

Thus, if our judgment is correct, the system of trying election 
petitions by judges instead of by Parliamentary Committees, though an 
improvement upon the old method, does not provide a sufficient safe- 
guard against electoral abuses. We can hardly pronounce, as yet, 
upon the comparative cheapness or costliness of holding the inquiry 
at the borough whose election is impugned instead of at Westminster. 
If, on the one hand, the petitioners save the cost of bringing wit- 
nesses up to London, on the other hand, they incur the necessity of 
bringing their counsel down from London, and the cost of one eminent 
counsel outweighs that of many witnesses ; and we suspect that the 
attorneys who are the most competent authorities on such matters, are 
by no means dissatisfied with the pecuniary results of the process which 
has brought Mahomet to the mountain instead of the mountain to 
Mahomet. Moreover, the reluctance which the judges have evinced 
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to throw the payment of costs upon sitting members will un- 
doubtedly tend to discourage the presentation of petitions; while the 
leniency with which they have uniformly given credence to the 
assurance of candidates, that however black things might look, they 
meant to do what was right, will remove much of the apprehen- 
sion which was inspired by the new tribunals before their working 
had been tested by experience. 

In fact our opinion amounts to this, that the system, as at present 
administered, would work admirably well if the mode in which our 
elections are conducted was habitually fair and honest; but that the 
system is ineffective as an agency for the introduction of purity 
of election. Trial by jury is an excellent institution, but it is quite 
possible to conceive conditions of society in which the institution 
would fail lamentably as an organisation for the prevention of crime. 
In the same way we entertain grave doubts whether the moral sense 
of the community in electoral matters is sufficiently elevated to enable 
any purely judicial tribunal to prevent the recurrence of corrupt 
practices. After all, judges can only administer law as it stands; and 
we fancy the law of elections needs a fundamental remodelment. So 
long as the conveyance of voters is permitted, as public-houses arc 
chosen for the sites of committee-rooms, and, above all, as a can- 
didate is allowed to retain the services of any number of local 
solicitors, the expenses of elections will continue to be so large that the 
largest purse must win. The millennium must arrive before the poor 
candidate starts on an absolute equality with the wealthy one. But our 
mode of conducting elections, as at present constituted, seems pur- 
posely arranged so as to give undue advantage to wealth. The legi- 
timate expenditure of an electoral contest is very large, the illegitimate 
still larger, and that which occupies a sort of neutral ground between 
the legitimate and illegitimate is the largest of all. And to the cost 
on an election there is now added the possible, if not probable, out- 
lay of defending the seat when your return is assailed by a petition. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the representation of the country 
should be virtually confined to men of considerable means; the more 
Parliament becomes a rich man’s club, the more desirable a seat in 
the Legislature appears to men who have wealth and require social 
position; and the greater therefore the temptation to buy the prize 
by the influence of money. 

That such a state of things as we have hinted at does exist, is a 
patent fact. Few persons would be prepared to deny that its exist- 
ence is an evil; and it might have been hoped that the new judicial 
tribunal for the decision of petitions would have done much to miti- 
gate the evil complained of. We do not blame the judges for not 
having administered the law more severely; their new duties were 
forced upon them contrary to their wishes ; and some of the ablest 
members of the bench have expressed grave doubts as to whether 
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the double character of juryman and judge is not inconsistent with 
the due discharge of judicial functions. All we assert is, that the 
hope of corrupt practices being rendered impossible, through the 
vigilance and severity of the new tribunal, has not been realised as 
yet. On the contrary, the lax interpretation placed by the judges 
on the plea of agency, and the leniency shown to all candidates 
whose return has been arraigned, must tend to encourage excessive 
expenditure ; and competent authorities declare that if an election 
was to be held now, after the recent decision of the judges, it would 
be the. most costly ever known in England. 

Still, we have no doubt that the reform, in as far as it has gone, is 
one in the right direction. A judicial verdict may be uncertain; but 
it is certainty itself compared with the decision of a Parliamentary 
Committee. And though the expenses of the recent inquiries have 
been very large, we doubt whether they are likely to be as large in 
future. A study of the reports will show that the work of con- 
ducting petitions or defending seats has hitherto been confined to a 
very small number of eminent counsel ; and it is matter of notoriety, 
that the fees demanded by this limited body of lawyers have been 
proportionately heavy. Experience, however, has not shown thai 
the judges are much influenced by the oratorical ability of the counsel 
who have appeared before them, or by their dexterity in cross- 
examining witnesses. And when this truth becomes recognised, we 
suspect the demand for first-class forensic talent in election petition 
cases will dwindle away rapidly. It is clear that the judges are com- 
petent to conduct these inquiries in accordance with any laws which 
Parliament may lay down; and when once our electoral law is 
arranged in accordance with the spirit of modern legislation, and is 
reduced to clear and intelligible principles, these itinerant judicial 
tribunals will deal efficiently, promptly, and economically with any 
breaches of the law. But we cannot expect judges to do the work 
which properly belongs to Parliament. At any rate, they have 
declined to do so; and it now remains for the Legislature to deter- 
mine what expenses are legal in an election contest, and to what 
extent agency is permissible. 








THE SEARCH AFTER THE FOUNTAIN OF 
JOUVENCE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


II. 


So came we where the long slow quiet way 

Was done and lost itself in one wide space, 
Where columns stood in fair and measured ranks, 
Arched with a running frieze of graven work. 
Stately and tall they were, cornelian-plinthed, 
With stems of jasper and chalcedony, 

And ran in goodly order round the place, 

Circling a wide bright courtlage, paved with clear 
And polished marble, veined with branching gold 
And jacinth woven in its cloudless grain. 

In the mid-square a cistern, lipped with pearl 
And hollowed from the marble of the floor, 

Was clear with crystal water, through whose lymph 
One saw the bottom paved with cunning shapes 
Of ancient legends, beasts and birds and flowers, 
Fashioned in yellow gold on milk-white stone. 


Into the cistern emptied all its rills 
The laughing stream that ran beside our fect, 
And filling all the cool still flood with gleams 
And rippled swirls and eddies of its own 
Mercurial silver, passed out o’er a slope 
Of jasper from the cistern’s farther side, 
And gurgled through a channel in the floor, 
Wherefrom it drew that sweet and murmurous noise 
Of soft accords suspended, that had swelled 
Upon us in the opening of the wood, 
Until its silver blended with the green 
Of a cool woodland shadow, and its chirp 
Of laughing ripples in the cloistered calm 
Of arching trunks was silent. 


Following 
The blithe stream’s way, we stood upon the brink 
Of that cool crystal and gazed down through it 
Upon the iniaid figures in the bed, 
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That flashed and wavered so with that unrest 
Of ceaseless currents, that they secmed to us 
To have again a strange half-life in them, 

And nod and sign to us. We dipped our hands 
For idlesse in the lappings of the stream, 

That curled and glistered on the marble’s brim, 
And wondered idly what these things might be 
That were so fairly pictured on the stone, 

And if the place were void of living soul 

To use its dainty brightness. 


So we might 
Have stood and gazed and dreamed away the day, 
So fair a spell of quiet held the air; 
But, as we listened, suddenly a sound 
Of various music smote upon our ears, 
And we were ’ware of some enchanted throb 
Of very lovely singing, that for aye 
Grew nearer, as it were the singers came 
Towards us, in the near vicinity. 
And as it grew, the air was all a-flower 
With intermingling antiphons of sound ; 
The passionate pulse of harp-strings, smitten soft 
To wait upon the cadenced swell and wane 
Of the alternate voices, throbbed and stirred 
In the cool peace of that sweet reverend place : 
High steeples rained bell-silver on the roofs, 
And the clear gold of clarions floated up 
And echoed through the columned solitudes. 


Before us rose a high and stately wall, 
Painted with cunning past the skill of men,— 
It seemed to us,—with shapes of olden time, 
Presenting, in deep colours, like the flush 
Of flowers that diapers the fields in June, 
All things that have been celebrate of old, 
Shapes of high kings, of heathen men and dames, 
Ladies and knights in dalliance of love, 
Or ranged in rank of feast or tournament; 
(I do remember once I saw the like, 
But in a meaner fashion and less fair, 
In Naples, when our army held the realm 
Against the French). Surpassing fair they were, 
Gods in the aspect and most worshipful, 
Clad in bright raiment, gold and purpurine. 
So goodly was their seeming, and withal 
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So wonder-lively fashionéd, that we looked 
To sce them leave their places in the wall 
And walk among us and have speech of us. 


Between two columns in the midst, a space 
Was set apart, whereon no living thing 
Was limnéd, but the stone was subtly wrought 
With graven silver, arabesqued and chased 
In interwoven patterns, very bright 
And strange, wherein we wondered much to see 
That ever sphere did twine with sphere, nor was 
There any angled figure in the woof, 
Except one great gold cross, that broke the play 
Of circles in the centre of the space. 


In this a wide door opened, that had been 
So closely fitted to the joining wall 
That our eyes had no cognizance of it, 
And folding back itself on either side, 
Gave passage to our sight into an aisle 
Of cloistered fretwork, at whose farthest end 
Shone glint of mystic gold and blazonry. 


Tt was not clear for distance, at the first, 
What was it moved and glittered in the haze 3 
But as we gazed, a train of stately men, 
Vestured in flowing garments, swept along 
The heart of that cool stillness and did come 
Majestickly towards us with slow steps. 

And as they grew into our clearer sight, 

We saw they were full goodly to behold, 
Gracious in carriage, and with port assured 

In simple nobleness. It seemed to us 

That we had known such figures in some dream 
Of bygone days, so strangely bright they were 
Of aspect and serene in kindly peace, 
Resembling nothing earthly we had seen. 


Their vesture was no less unknown to us, 
Being of some fair white fabric, soft as silk, 
And looped with broad rich gold and broidery 
Of banded silver, and their flowing hair 
Was knitted with the plumes of strange bright birds, 
That flashed and sparkled gem-like in the sun, 
Emerald and gold and turquoise. 
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At their head 
Came one whose visage wore a special air 
Of reverence and simplicity, uncrossed 
By any furrow of ignoble care. 
Adown his breast a fair white beard did flow, 
And foam-white was the flowerage of his head ; 
But else of sad wan eld was little trace 
Upon his mien, except for venerance. 
It seemed as if his youth had held so dear 
The sojourn of life’s spring-time, it had chosen 
Rather to consort with the drifts of age 
Than spread sad wings towards a fresher haven. 
Upon his front a band of woven gold, 
Graven with symbols, added evidence 
Unneeded to his brow’s regality, 
And in his hand a silver wand he bore, 
Whereon a golden falcon spread its wings 
And poised itself as if for imminent flight. 


We all bowed heads, as conscious of some might 
Of soul and station far above our own ; 
And that mild ancient, casting on us all 
His eyes’ benignness, gave us welcoming, 


In specch so clear and universal-toned, 

We could not choose but apprehend his words 
And the fair meaning of them, when he said, 

‘‘ Be welcome to the City of the Day, 

O seckers for the Isle of Bimini!” 

And knew that here at last our quest was won. 


Then did he speak to those that followed him, 
And the fair youths, that were his chamberlains, 
Laid gentle hands on us and led us all 
Into the inner palace, where we soothed 
Our weary limbs with soft and fragrant baths, 
And girt us in new garments of fair white, 

Made rich with bands of silken broidery. 
This done, our weariness and our fatigues 
Fell from us with our travel-stainéd weeds, 
And we were as new men in heart and limb. 


Then joyously we followed these our guides, 
Through many an aisle of fair and lucent stone, 
Into a wide and lofty banquet-hall, 
Where the pierced walls showed through the azure sky 
D2 
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And shaped the light that won across the chinks 
Into a dainty fretted lace of gold. 

High up into the shadow curved the roof 

And treasured up, in many a tender gloom 

Of amethyst and purple, echoings 

Of woodland songs and cool of forest shades 
And soft sweet breezes straying in the flowers. 
For bearing of its bell of latticed blue 

Were columns of majestic linden-trees, 

Whose blossom scented all the luminous air; 
And in the boughs gold-feathered birds did make 
Rare music for the pleasaunce of the folk 

That lay below in many a goodly rank, 
Reclined among sweet scents and lavish flowers. 
There could no shaft of sun be wearisome, 

Nor airless ardour of the heavy noon, 

For green of shading boughs and silver plash 

Of ceaseless fountains in the hollow coigns. 


There was a goodly banquet furnished forth ; 
And as we entered, he that ruled the feast 
Did set us near himself and talked with us, 
And showed and told us many goodly things 
And marvels that had usance in the place. 
Then did we ask him of that fabled stream 
That had such puissance for defeat of age. 
Whereat his visage grew, meseemed, a thought 
O’ershadowed; but anon he smiled on us, 
And made fair answer that, ourselves refreshed 
With needful rest and slumber, he himself 
Would on the morrow further our desire 
Towards the fount miraculous; and turned 
The talk to other things, and bade us leave 
Our past fatigues and eat and drink new life. 


Great joyance had we in the pleasant things 
That were presented to our every sense, 
And great refreshing for our weary souls, 
Jaded with age and unrelenting toil. 
Nor, in the progress of the glad repast, 
Did cheer sink down to grossness; for we ate 
Of fruits and meats (and drank of wines the while, 
‘Costly and rich) that were so delicate 
And noble in their essence; and did hear 
And see and scent such high and lovely things, 
That all that was most godlike in ourselves 
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Did cast off imperfection for the nonce, 
And was made pure by that most swect converse. 


The banquet ended, minstrels took their harps 
And sang the praises of the blossom-time 
And high delights of bright and puissant love: 
How May is sweet with amorous affects, 
And all things in its season know but one, 
And flower and sing and are most fair for one, 
And one alone most tender, holiest Love : 
How life in love has ever deathless Spring, 
And all the early glory of the year 
Is but the travail of the earth with love, 
That is told forth in bloom of painted flowers 
And silver speech of many-choiring birds. 


And these strains ended with applause of all, 
And to the great enhancement of our peace, 
Another smote the soft complaining strings 
To notes of graver sweetness, and did sing 
A quaint sad song of Autumn and of Death, 
Made very sweet with joining cadences 
Of silver harp-notes. Thus, methinks, it ran :— 


Sone. 
te 


Let others praise the May for bright and clear,— 
And Love, that in the flower-time thrives amain: 

For me, my songs shall hymn the dying year 
And death, that is the salve of mortal pain. 
For what is autumn but the grateful wane 

Of weary summer to the sleep of snows ? 

And what is winter but the earth’s repose, 
And death the cold sweet close of some new spring, 
That folds to slumber every tiréd thing ? 


II. 


Let others walk to hear the roundclay 
Of song-birds quiring to the risen year : 
For me, I love the quiet throstle’s lay, 
When in the woods the shredded leaves are sero 
And the faint heavens are watchet in the mere. 
The autumn’s pale calm grey of sober peace 
Is lovelier to me than the swift increase 
Of colour in the spring-tide’s restless air ; 
For my heart flowers when the boughs are bare. 
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III. 


If love be May, then love is nought to me; 
For in my thought his sweets are sweeter far 
When in the deepening twilight shadows flee, 
And all delights but half unfolded are, 
And waste fulfilment comes not to unbar 
The gates of weariness. Faint flowers are sweet, 
And murmured musie daintily doth greet 
My senses more than bolder scent or song: 
I will my joys not fierce to be, but long. 


Iv. 

Sweet death, if men do fear thy tender touch, 
It is because they know thee not for fair, 

Since that their eyes are dazzled over-much 
By fierce delights of life and blinding glare 
Of unenduring bliss, that throws despair 

Behind it as its shadow, when the sun 

Slopes through the evening, and the hills are dun. 
They would not call thee dark and wan and cold, 
Had their faint eyes but shunned the noon’s full gold. 


v. 
For lo! thou art not black to loving eyes, 
But tender grey, not unillumed by rose 
Or that pale feathery gold that on the skies 
Of autumn such a sad sweet glory throws. 
Though in thy shades no glare of sunlight glows, 
Yet through thy dusk a tender moon of hope 
Is clear, nor lacks there in the misted slope 
Of thy long vistas many a helpful light, 
O Death, for very piteous is thy might! 


vI 

Let those that love them sing of Love and May; 
I give to Love full sweet another name, 

And with soft sighs and singings to Him pray, 
And not with trumpets’ silver-strong acclaim 
Blazon to men his wonder-working fame : 

For my Love’s name is Death, and I am fain 

To love the long sad years and life’s kind wang 
For what is autumn but a later spring, 

And what is Death but life’s revesturing ? 
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DANIEL O’CONNELL. 
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Ir it is a correct opinion that, comparing momentary sensation with 
permanent result, the true and great thinker, sitting apart from the 
throng, and putting in motion the viewless enginery of new ideas, 
makes less noise, and yet exerts a more potent and sovercign influence, 
than any other man, it seems an equally just remark that the popular 
orator produces the maximum of sound and glare with the minimum 
of lasting effect. 

W. Fagan, M.P., dedicating what he styles “ probably, of its kind, 
the most rapidly written work that ever issued from the press,” 
and what we speedily discover to be one of the worst of any kind 
ever brought forward by that prolific mother, announces it as his 
intention ‘“‘ to pourtray the life and times of the greatest man this 
or any other country ever produced,—O’Connell.” About a quarter 
of a century has passed away, and we now gaze in silent wonder 
into the countenance of Mr. Fagan, trying, with but a limited 
measure of success, to realise the possibility of this opinion having 
been entertained by a reasonable being. Napoleon, Cxsar, Hannibal, 
—Shakespere, Dante, Homer,—Newton, Aristotle, Plato,—of these, 
and a few more like these, W. Fagan, M.P., must be presumed to 
have heard ; and yet he calmly decides that the apex and pinnacle of 
the pyramid of humanity, standing aloft in unapproachable radiance, 
is Daniel O’Connell. Nevertheless, at the time when this memorable 
estimate was put in black and white, it had not, strange to say, the 
force of a medical certificate of insanity. For thirty years and more 
a din, a tumult, an infinite of noise, had been raised in Ireland ; 
during all those years the tempest had been roaring and blowing, 
blowing and roaring; and O’Connell had been the god of the wind. 
The hubbub was still in Fagan’s ears, bewildering and overpowering 
his faculty of thought; it has passed out of our ears for ever, and 
memory vainly strives to apprehend with distinctness what it was. 
Mr. Ruskin remarks upon the slight recollection which people have of 
cloud-scenery. No one can recall ‘the forms and the precipices of 
the chain of tall white mountains that girded the horizon yesterday.” 
No one can precisely describe the ‘‘ narrow sunbeam that came out of 
the south, and smote upon their summits until they melted and 
mouldered away in a dust of blue rain.” But there is one thing of 
which we retain a less distinct recollection even than of clouds, and 
that is the wind. The phenomena of sound are more evanescens 
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than the most evanescent phenomena of sight. Who recollects the 
tone and cadence of the gale that howled and raved at midnight, or 
midday, five years ago? Who then chronicled and can now recount 
its sinking and rising, its lulls and swells, its sudden gusts, its 
fantastic shrieks and wailings, its deep and terrible growl when the 
storm was at its height? And so the storm of wind-eloquence, on 
the wings of which O’Connell rode sublime, has vanished from the 
memory of men, and the prostration of Fagan, worshipping the 
Milesian CEolus, when the tempest he had raised was still audible, 
leaves flying, branches rending, chimney-pots toppling, has in less than 
the life-time of one generation become barely credible to thinking men. 

Strongly contrasted ideas, metaphysicians tell us, suggest each other, 
and it is, we suppose, the association of contrast which calls up, in 
connection with Mr. Fagan’s estimate of O'Connell, the opinion formed 
upon the same subject by Mr. Carlyle. The Liberator is pronounced 
by Mr. Carlyle an ugly quack, one of the ugliest quacks of recent 
times. This is, no doubt, nearer the truth than the Fagan version of 
the affair; but it also, we venture to pronounce, an extreme and 
therefore an erroneous decision. O'Connell was no quack. Ingre- 
dients of the quack there were in his composition, and these in- 
gredients developed under the fostering influence of popular adulation, 
but he cannot be defined on the whole as a quack. Selfishness, 
intense and pure, is the radical characteristic of that species. The 
quack acts upon the enthusiasm of others, but he has himself no 
enthusiasm. O’Connell was honest. The candid investigator of his 
history will admit so much. Not ideally pure, not scrupulous as to 
means, not fathoming and probing with the resolute energy of a great 
man the intellectual basis of his proceedings, he nevertheless carried 
in his heart of hearts a sincere devotion to Ireland, a sincere con- 
viction that his method of healing her woes was the right one. 

Somewhere between Mr. Fagan’s supreme hero and Mr. Carlyle’s 
ugliest quack rests the true O'Connell; and the present moment, 
engaged as we are in yet another attempt to solve the Irish problem, 
may be deemed opportune for trying to arrive at an approximately 
correct idea of the man and his doings. 

Daniel O’Connell was born at a place called Carhan, beside the 
small post town of Caherciveen, near the harbour of Valentia, on 
the coast of Kerry, in 1775. The books about him are in general so 
confused and spasmodic that it is difficult to get at precise facts 
as to his genealogy, parentage, or early years. According to one 
eloquent biographer, he was “proud of his descent from an ancient 
line, and was gratified because his veins were warm with the blood 
of Ireland's ancient princes.” His family seems to have flourished, 
time out of mind, in the county of Kerry. The stock from which he 
sprung was also, if we may trust his distressingly brilliant bio- 
graphers, endowed with great physical vigour. His father, Morgan 
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O’Connell, was one of twenty-two children by the same mother, 
‘‘more than half of whom,” says the dazzling Mac Gee, “lived to 
the age of eighty years.” O’Connell was himself one of ten; he was 
a genial, rollicking boy, ‘of bustling, intrepid nature, fond of phy- 
sical exercises, and full of pranks and playfulness.” 

He had his early schooling in Ireland, and when he had got well 
into his teens he proceeded to the Jesuit college of St. Omer’s, in 
France. At this place he continued for several years, and the dis- 
cipline he underwent left permanent traces on his mind. Through 
his whole career he showed himself a devout son of the Church of 
Rome, and enjoyed in return the unlimited confidence of the priests. 
For the Jesuit fathers he always entertained a profound and affec- 
tionate regard. It was in fact his nature to take trustfully to all 
who looked on him kindly, and, when he declared himself the best 
abused man in the world, he could truthfully add that he never had 
a private enemy. At St. Omer’s he signalised himself as a lad of 
superior talent and extraordinary application, and his chief instructor 
wrote to his friends in Ireland that he would be more mistaken than 
ever he had been in his life if Daniel O'Connell did not make a figure 
in society. While he studied at St. Omer’s the French Revolution 
passed swiftly through its successive stages, and, on the very day 
when Louis XVI. perished on the scaffold, he embarked for England. 
His sympathies, as was natural for one who had watched events 
from the windows of a Jesuit college, were strongly anti-republican, 
and he no sooner found himself on board the ship which was to 
convey him to England than he tore the tricolor from his hat. 

By an Act of Pitt’s, passed in 1792, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland had been permitted to become barristers. Several clever 
men attracted attention to the Irish bar, and to an ambitious young 
Irishman their example was irresistible. In 1794 he entered himself 
of the Middle Temple, London, and in the Easter Term of 1798 
was called to the bar. He at once applied himself diligently to his 
profession, and in his first year his fee-book exhibited a professional 
income of over £300. 

With the insurrectionary movements which took place in Ireland 
in the closing years of last century and the first years of the present, 
he had no sympathy. One of those movements was Protestant and 
Anglo-Irish, the other Roman Catholic and native Irish ; O’Connell 
from the first and to the last rose above partisanship in Irish faction, 
and for all Irishmen, without distinction of creed or of blood, claimed 
the same privileges. Ardent as was his Catholicism, his patriotism 
was a still stronger feeling, and he went so far as to say that he 
loved his religion because it was Irish. No provocation beguiled him 
into insulting Protestants, as such, or alleging that the usurped 
ascendency had its root in their religion. His position always was, 
‘that the grievances which the Roman Catholics suffered were not 
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attributable to the Protestant religion,—that they were repugnant to 
the spirit of that religion, and were attributable, simply and singly, 
to the spirit of monopoly and love of superiority, generated and 
fostered by the spirit of exclusion, upon which the penal code 
rested.” Sooth to say, his masculine candour and breadth of view 
in treating of Protestantism, even when represented by the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, rebuke with keenest pertinency the faith- 
lessness of those Protestants who whine over every proposal to dis- 
establish and disendow Protestant Churches, as if it could mean only 
destruction. ‘‘Tithes,” said O’Connell, ‘‘and oblations and glebes and 
church lands, though solid appendages to any Church, are no part of 
the Protestant religion. The Protestant religion would, I presume, 
and, for the honour of human nature I sincerely hope, continue its 
influence over the human mind without the aid of those extrinsic 
advantages. Its pastors would, I trust and believe, have remained 
true to their charge, without the adventitious benefits of temporal 
rewards ; and, like the Roman Catholic Church, it might have shone 
forth a glorious example of firmness in religion, setting persecution 
at defiance.” His sentiments on the whole question of religious 
tolerance were large and liberal. ‘In plain truth,” he once exclaimed, 
“every religion is good,—every religion is true,—to him who, in his 
due caution and conscience, believes it. There is but one bad religion, 
that of a man who professes a faith which he does not believe; but 
the good religion may be, and often is, corrupted by the wretched 
and wicked prejudices which admit a difference of opinion as a cause 
of hatred.” These were no cant phrases on the lips of O’Connell. 
They are expressive of his habitual feelings,—they are the founda- 
tion of his whole scheme of thought. 

Another of his unalterable convictions was, that the salvation of 
Ireland could be wrought out by exclusively pacific agencies. Per- 
sonally intrepid, he shrank with horror from the idea of civil war, and 
asserted repeatedly that he would not purchase the independence of 
Ireland at the price of a drop of blood. His pacific tendencies had 
doubtless been promoted at St. Omer’s; but there was a fount of 
tenderness in his own nature in which they had their deepest source. 
His faith in himself, his faith in oratory, his faith in public opinion, 
were in the superlative degree ; the experience of his life, whether in 
his triumphs at the bar or in that long series of triumphs which 
terminated in Catholic Emancipation, raised his faith in all three to 
the transcendent pitch. He frankly admitted that the legislative 
independence of Ireland, which was the object of his life, could not 
be attained by mild methods, by silken terms and affectionate reason- 
ings. Eloquence was to glow into Pythian mood, and to become 
terrible. You might charge him with political intemperance if you 
chose. He heard you, but he heeded not. ‘‘ Although political 
temperance,”—thus he hurled back his reply,—*‘ cannot be deemed by 
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cold calculators as a virtue, yet it has its source in the purest virtues 
of the human heart, and it frequently produces the greatest advan- 
tages to the public. How would it be possible to overcome the 
many obstacles which self-interest, ignorance, and passion throw 
in the way of improvement, without some of that ardour of temper 
and disposition which grave men call intemperance?”’ He was not 
daunted by the charge of revolution. He accepted the word. It was 
a revolutionary change that he contemplated. What then? We can 
again answer for him in characteristic sentences of his own. ‘ When 
authority and power are interested, it requires a more cogent argu- 
ment than justice to obtain relief, and it is only obtained by the power 
of public demonstration and the accumulated weight of public opinion. 
A French writer said,—I do not quote him as an authority, for no 
man hates French infidelity and French republican opinions more than 
I do,—but a French author said, ‘ You cannot make a revolution with 
rose-water.” He would make it with blood. I would make it with 
public opinion, and I would put a little Irish spirit in it.” These 
words were uttered late in O’Connell’s career, but their application 
may be made to every part of it. 

His first notable appearance in public life took place at a meeting 
held in the Royal Exchange, Dublin, to petition against the Union. 
He spoke vehemently against the measure, pronounced indifference 
on the subject to be “ criminal apathy,” and defined the result of the 
Union as “ the extinction of Ireland.” This was before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-sixth year. He was an advocate for Repeal before 
he was an advocate for Catholic Emancipation, and his exertions in 
behalf of the latter were subordinate to the grand object of his life,— 
the attainment of the former. 

Meanwhile, however, we have to view him in his private capa- 
city. His conduct was in all respects exemplary. He threw his 
whole energy into his profession, turned with scornful indifference 
from dissipation, and found his delight in a circle of trusted friends. 
In 1802 he married a cousin of his own, daughter of Dr. O’Connell 
of Tralee. Life at this time went pleasantly with him. He was full 
of anecdote, of jest, of sportive humour ; health and hope, ambition 
and self-reliance, beaming from his face. His style as a pleader was 
perhaps the best ever known at the Irish bar. Others have been more 
polished, more elegant, more richly metaphorical ; but for clear force, 
for adroit invention, for Demosthenic terseness concentrating and con- 
trolling Irish fervour, for the impetuous hailstorm of words beating 
down resistance, we doubt whether any speaker of a nation justly 
famed for eloquence has been the master of O’Connell. Anecdotes 
without number are told of his skill with witnesses, of his audacity 
with judges, of the nimble turns and unsurmised devices by which 
he snatched verdicts for his clients. On one occasion, after he had 
become famous for his exertions in the popular cause, he had to 
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examine a witness whose testimony it was highly important to in- 
validate. ‘‘Well, Darby,” he said, ‘you told the whole truth to that 
gentleman?” ‘Yes, yer honour, Counsellor O'Connell.” “How 
do you know my name?” “Och, sure, an’ ivery one knows our 
own pathriot.” ‘ Well, you are a good-humoured, honest fellow.” 
Darby, who was half-rogue, half-simpleton, was brought into tho 
friendliest and most confiding mood. ‘Now, tell me, Darby, did 
you take a drop of anything that day?” ‘Why, yer honour, I 
took my share of a pint of spirits.” ‘ Your share of it. Now, by 
virtue of your oath, was not your share all but the pewter?” 
‘‘Why thin, dear knows, that’s true for you, sir.” The witness 
was discredited, and O’Connell won his case. His conception of the 
moral obligations of the bar must be admitted to have been latitu- 
dinarian. To save his client was his sole and simple rule, by fair 
means if possible, by foul if necessary. His panegyrists extol tho 
ingenuity with which he could terrify and bewilder even truth- 
speaking witnesses. No artifice was so slight as to escape his vigi- 
lant adroitness. Although it did no more than put the laugh on his 
side, and excite a momentary prejudice in the mind of an Irish jury, 
he availed himself of it. His client, on one occasion, brought an 
action against a nobleman for alleged diversion of a stream from its 
channel, to the detriment of the plaintiff. The nobleman’s attorney, 
by name Fogarty, was a very red-faced man, and had the appearance 
of being intemperate, though he really was not so. O’Connell appealed 
to the jury, in moving terms, on the ruinous diminution of the water. 
‘There is not now, gentlemen of the jury, a tenth of the ordinary 
quantity. The stream is running dry, and so low is it, and so little 
of it is there, that,’—turning to the fiery-nosed attorney,—‘ there 
isn’t enough in it to make grog for Fogarty.” In desperate cases he 
did not shrink from immoral shifts. He once defended a client on a 
capital charge. He saw that the evidence supporting the indictment 
was conclusive. One of the judges happened to be absent, and 
a learned sergeant,—with whose nervousness and _ scrupulosity 
O'Connell was acquainted,—presided in his stead. O’Connell began 
the examination of a witness for the prosecution, putting several 
questions of an obviously illegal character. Objection was of course 
taken by the opposing counsel, and the judge somewhat peremptorily 
stopped O’Connell. ‘‘ Well, then, my lord,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ as you 
.efuse me permission to defend my client, I leave his fate in your 
hands.” Casting down his brief he flung out of court. The judge 
grew nervous ; cross-examined several witnesses; conceived a pre- 
judice in favour of the accused; and so charged the jury that an 
acquittal was obtained. Half an hour afterwards, the attorney for 
the defence ran out to O’Connell, without his hat. ‘‘ Well, he is 
found guilty?” ‘No; he is acquitted.” O’Connell smiled mean- 
ingly, so as to leave no doubt on the mind of the attorney that he 
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had deliberately planned the affair. Such practice might be good or 
might be bad for O’Connell’s clients, but there can be no two opinions 
as to the deadly peril in which it placed their advocate. 

But no such thought occurred to O’Connell himself, or to those 
who looked upon him with eyes of wonder, delight, admiration, and 
envy, as he proceeded on his victorious career. To do him justice, 
he loved the Irish, and the quick instinct of the Irish commonalty 
recognised in him the protector and demigod of the people. In every 
case where the faintest tincture of political bias could be imagined in 
the prosecution, he was retained ; and to be defended by O'Connell 
was soon regarded throughout the south and west of Ireland as 
equivalent to being saved. To the utmost bounds of Connaught he 
was known as the Counsellor, and ere long, wherever he appeared, 
a crowd of fervid Patlanders, their eyes glistening with hero-worship, 
attended him and flowed after him. In the courts he was the terror 
of witnesses, of opposing counsel, of the bench itself. A special 
commission was sent down on one occasion to Cork to try several 
batches of prisoners for alleged conspiracy to murder. The courts 
being in recess at the time, O’Connell, wearied with the labours of 
the session, was snatching a little repose at his country residence, 
and declined to attend the special commission. The first batch were 
speedily found guilty. The cry now rose for O’Connell, the people 
wondered how the Counsellor could have deserted them, and an 
express was despatched to Derrynane. O'Connell determined to 
start at once. He set out in the evening, and travelled the greater 
part of the night, driving himself in a light gig. At Macroom he 
rested for four hours, and was then again on his way. He was seen 
dashing along the Kerry road, and, as he whipped his tired horse, 
thousands cried out, ‘‘ He’s come! he’s come!” In Kerry he pulled 
up and stepped from the gig; the horse fell dead on the spot. When 
at last he approached the house in which the trial was proceeding, 
tremendous shouts announced his arrival in the interior of the court. 
On entering, he asked permission to take some refreshment, which 
was granted, and he breakfasted before the assemblage on a bowl of 
milk and some bread and meat. Meanwhile, the trial went on. The 
Solicitor-General propounded a particular legal opinion. ‘ That is 
not law,” exclaimed O’Connell, while still engaged with his meal. 
The judges ruled that he was right. Throwing himself into the case, 
he so ‘‘ badgered and cross-hackled” the witnesses of the Crown, and 
so persistently and dexterously assailed the Solicitor-General on 
points of law, that the tide turned and began to flow perceptibly in 
favour of his clients. The jury could not agree on a verdict, and 
when the third batch were tried, the verdict was one of acquittal. 

The excitement and contention of the whole legal world of Ireland 
in the first part of the century, particularly in the years 1812-1815, 
have become for us all but inconceivable. The law courts of Dublin 
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seethed like a pot. As you read the reports, you feel that at moments 
it would have been the sweetest relief to the forensic antagonists to 
plunge their knives into each other's throats. O’Connell had one 
artifice in rare perfection, which enabled him to perform the Marsyan 
operation upon an adversary or a dozen of adversaries with leisurely, 
gloating ferocity. He would declare in bland accents, with a smile 
on his lip and a wicked laugh in his eye, that the then state of things 
in Ireland did not admit of improvement. It was Arcadian, Millennial, 
perfect. But all human conditions were liable to change. Even the 
celestial bliss of Ireland might know decay, and the ministering angels, 
the Viceroy, judges, Attorney-General who now blessed her, might be 
replaced by demons of the pit. It would be profitable to contemplate 
such a modified state of affairs. And then followed an intensely 
real, fiercely-denunciatory description of the Ireland of the hour, and 
the men who had made themselves the objects of O’Connell’s fury. 
In his great speech in defence of Magee, charged with libelling the 
Government, a speech which occupied two days, and is commonly 
regarded as his supreme effort as a barrister, we have a fine sample 
of this oratorical device. He threw Ireland into the air under the 
name of Portugal; put Portuguese Roman Catholics in the place of 
the Irish Protestants, and Portuguese Protestants in place of the 
Irish Roman Catholics; bade the jury suppose themselves to be 
Portuguese Protestants assailed by dominant Portuguese Papists ; 
and on the canvas thus provided, drew a picture of the state of 
things under actual Protestant ascendency in Ireland. He put in 
vivid sketches of the chief functionaries of Ireland,—the Viceroy, 
‘“‘one of those men who imagine they govern a nation, while in 
reality they are but the instruments upon which the crafty play with 
safety and with profit ;” the Accountant-General, ‘‘ some being more 
canine than human, who, not having talents to sell, brings to the 
market of bigotry his impudence ;” the favourite privy councillor, 
«some learned doctor, half lawyer, half divine, entire brute.” Who 
could object to vigorous description of imaginary officials in an ima- 
ginary Portugal? O’Connell proceeded to sketch the acts of the 
Irish Government. ‘The Protestants of Portugal shall be exposed 
to insult and slaughter ; an Orange party, a party of Popish Orange- 
men, shall be supposed to exist; they shall have liberty to slaughter 
the unarmed and defenceless Protestants as they sit peaceably at 
their firesides ; they shall be let loose in some Portuguese district 
called Monoghan; they shall cover the streets of some Portuguese 
town of Belfast with human gore; and in the metropolis of Lisbon 
the Protestant widow shall have her harmless child murdered in the 
noonday, and his blood shall have flowed unrequited, because his 
assassin was very loyal when he was drunk, and had an irresistible 
propensity to signalise his loyalty by killing Protestants.” Every 
man in court was familiar with the events which O’Connell thus 
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described or caricatured. He had not, however, yet reached his 
climax. With the eyes of the Attorney-General glaring on him, and 
his own looking into the faces of the jury, he dashed, with the 
quick, fierce strokes of a Rubens, into his picture a group of the men 
before him, with central portrait of the Attorney-General, who was 
prosecuting. The Attorney-General figured as the ‘“ chief Inquisitor” 
in the Popish and persecuting Portugal. He had been selected on 
account of his pre-eminent fitness for oppressing the Portugucse 
Protestants. He had “an hereditary hatred to Protestants ;” he was 
descended from one of those Papists ‘‘ who were the dupes or the 
contrivers of the Gunpowder Plot.” This Chief Inquisitor had 
influenced judges out of court, and had selected from the most 
virulent anti-Protestants ‘‘men for his interior tribunal, which, for 
brevity, we will call a jury.” Magee, it so happened, was a Protes- 
tant, and, of course, being a Protestant in the real Ireland, he was a 
Papist in the imaginary Portugal. Of this circumstance O’Connell 
availed himself in putting the final touches to his picture. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,” he said,*addressing the jury, ‘‘ place yourselves as Protestants 
under such a persecution. Behold before you this chief inquisitor 
with his prejudiced tribunal,—this gambler with a loaded die,—and 
now say what are your feelings; what are your sensations of disgust, 
abhorrence, affright ? But if at such a moment some ardent and enthu- 
siastic Papist, regardless of his interests, and roused by the crimes 
that were thus committed against you, should describe in measured 
and cautious and cold language, scenes of oppression and iniquity ; 
if he were to describe them, not as I have done, but in feeble and 
mild language, and simply state the facts for your benefit and the 
instruction of the public; if this liberal Papist for this were dragged 
to the inquisition, as for a crime, and menaced with a dungeon for 
years, good and gracious God! how would you revolt at and abomi- 
nate the men who could consign him to that dungeon! With what 
an eye of contempt, and hatred, and despair, would you not look at 
the packed and profligate tribunal, which could direct punishment 
against him who deserved rewards! What pity would you not feel 
for the advocate who heavily and without hope laboured in his 
defence! And with what agonised and frenzied despair would you 
not look to the future destinies of a land in which perjury was 
organised and from which humanity and justice had been for ever 
banished! With this picture of yourselves in Portugal, come home 
to us in Ireland, say is that a crime applied to Protestants, which is 
a virtue when applied to Papists?” It may be doubted whether a 
more audacious passage was ever uttered in a court of law. The 
‘“‘ organised perjury” may have suggested the ‘‘ organised hypocrisy ” 
of another famous speaker, who is known to have fished in many 
waters, and who is certainly not unacquainted with the speeches of 
O'Connell. It will be observed that we have here little or nothing 
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in the flowery and tinsel vein supposed to be characteristic of oratory 
in the Green Isle. The words and sentences are impetuous, torrent- 
like, Demosthenic, recalling Carlyle’s description of the eloquence of 
Mirabeau, between whom, indeed, and O’Connell there was a great 
general resemblance. The intellectual structure of O’Connell was 
naturally compact, his insight keen and sure, his sagacity, and general 
shrewdness, and mother wit, beyond the standard common to men. 

His pleading for Magee proved ineffectual ; the liberal Protestant 
was subjected to fine and imprisonment: but from the day when he 
concluded that wonderful harangue until he threw his profession into 
the background and devoted his energies without reserve to political 
agitation, O’Connell was facile princeps among Irish barristers. 

In the good city of Dublin in those days, the air filled with electric 
elements, the strife of party always at the frenzy point, a barrister, 
especially if he were at the same time a leading Catholic Emancipa- 
tionist, might need courage of another kind from that which overawes 
judges, cross-hackles witnesses, and flays Attorney-Generals. Among 
his other accomplishments, acquired at St. Omer’s, or elsewhere, 
O'Connell numbered that of pistol practice. No cooler hand ever 
snuffed out, with pistol bullet, the flame of a candle, or a still more 
fiery particle. The time which saw O’Connell attain the sovereignty of 
the Irish bar was the heyday of duelling. The thing has already 
become very strange to us. We seem, on both sides of the Irish 
Channel, to have travelled about as far from the duel as from the 
tournament; and the spectacle of learned gentlemen, taking off their 
horse-hair wigs, long gowns, and other scarecrow tackle, and going 
away to a green field to give each other the satisfaction of a ball 
through the cranium, looks fully more absurd than that of Lord 
Marmion and De Wilton laying lance in rest, and proposing tu prove 
their comparative moral integrity by the comparative firmness of 
their seat on horseback, and length and strength of their arms and 
weapons. On the philosophy of duelling O’Connell does not seem 
to have made any particular reflections, but with the fact itself he 
was destined to a close acquaintance. Storming about as usual, he 
happened one day, in the beginning of 1815, to call the munici- 
pality of Dublin a “‘ beggarly corporation.” Neither in the corpora- 
tion itself, nor in the society of the town, does the remark appear 
to have awakened any general astonishment; corporations were used 
to such language in those days, and the enemies of the Dublin 
corporation asked ingenuously whether it was possible for any 
human being to doubt that it was beggarly. In the corporation, 
however, there was one man who took a different view. Mr. J. N. 
D’Esterre, ‘a gentleman of pleasing manners and liberal feelings,” 
decided that not even the fractional part of the beggarliness which 
would fall to his share as a member of the corporation could be 
permitted to stain his name. The resolutions passed by the cor- 
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poration, which had provoked O’Connell’s wrath, had been actually 
opposed by D’Esterre. A native of Limerick, he presented the 
unusual combination of hottest Milesian valour with enthusiastic 
loyalty to tho British Crown. He had served in the navy, and 
had given signal proof of his fidelity to his sovereign in the mutiny 
at the Nore. He boldly opposed the mutineers, and incurred their 
resentment to such an extent that they resolved to take his life. 
The rope was actually round his neck, and he was on the point 
of being run up to the yard-arm, when his executioners offered 
once more to spare him, on condition of declaring for the mutiny. 
‘‘No, never,” replied the bold lieutenant: “hang away, and be 
damned. God save the King!” This was too much for Jack; the 
rope was taken off, and D’Esterre survived to experience, among 
other things, the sensation of hearing himself, as a fractional part 
of the corporation of Dublin, characterised as beggarly. He wrote 
to O'Connell, demarding explanation. It was absolutely refused, 
with peremptory intimation that no correspondence would be entered 
into upon the subject. D’Esterre appears to have regarded this as 
an announcement that O’Connell would not fight, and paraded the 
town for some days in the intention of administering personal chas- 
tisement to his adversary. All Dublin was privy to the quarrel; both 
men were attended by crowds of their friends ; and as O’Connell was 
of Herculean build and D’Esterre panting for battle, the wonder is 
that they did not rush upon each other with brandished cudgels in 
the open street. At last, however, a friend of O’Connell’s assured 
D’Esterre that the former, if challenged, would give a meeting. 
D'Esterre thereupon sent a message, and O'Connell named his 
second. This was in the morning; about three o’clock on the same 
day they met at Lord Ponsonby’s demesne, about a dozen miles from 
Dublin. They were placed ten paces apart, each armed with a brace 
of pistols. The seconds fell back, the signal was given. The affair 
having been so public, a number of people came out from Dublin to 
see the fight, and great apprehension was entertained for the safety of 
the beloved Counsellor. Both men reserved their fire for some 
moments. D’Esterre, manceuvring apparently to confuse O'Connell 
and make him fire at random, moved a pace to the left, and then 
took a step forwards, and raised his pistol. But O’Connell anti- 
cipated him. Quick as lightning he lifted his weapon, aimed, fired, 
struck; and as D’Esterre reeled and fell, his pistol vainly explod- 
ing, and the charge falling short of O’Connell, the shout of the 
bystanders announced that the favourite of the people had conquered. 
One young collegian, who lived to be an “exemplary Protestant 
clergyman,” flung his hat into the air, and cried out, ‘‘ Hurrah for 
O'Connell!” A different result had been expected; and as O’Connell 
drove back to Dublin, he met a party of horse sent to protect 
D’Esterre, who, if he had shot the Counsellor, might, it was thought, 
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have been torn in pieces by the multitude. He had been shot through 
the thigh; the ball lodged, and could not be extracted ; and, after 
lingering for a couple of days, he died. O'Connell was deeply affected, 
and D’Esterre’s relatives, recognising the sincerity of his sympathy, 
and knowing that he had not been the aggressor, informed him that 
no proceedings would be instituted against him. 

It was a few months after D'Esterre’s death that O’Connell received 
the challenge from Peel which we mentioned in our remarks on that 
statesman. Familiar as he must have been with tho facts of the 
encounter, Peel could not have given a better proof of courage; nor 
have there been wanting some to allege, unjustly, we believe, that the 
interference of Mrs. O’Connell on this occasion was a proof that tho 
valour with which her husband met D’Esterre had effervesced. At 
all events, there was no meeting. The view we have had of the 
rudeness, contention, and mutual exasperation of Irish factions, 
when Peel, almost fresh from college, was placed in an important 
and difficult post in the Irish administration, will heighten our 
conception of the strength of mind and nobleness of character which 
preserved his heart uninfected by its rancours and his brain un- 
inflamed by its heats. O’Connell was from the first inspired with 
a peculiar virulence against Pecl, as if an instinct had told him 
that this man was to stand in his way and to baffle him in the 
highest ambition of his life. 

Thus shooting and shot at, abusing and being abused, in a circum- 
ambient atmosphere of bluster and delirium, chaos irradiated by 
bursts of forensic eloquence and the flashes of duellers’ pistols, rolls 
along “‘ Kerry’s pride and Munster’s glory,” our invincible Counsellor, 
our “pathriot”’ and darling, O’Connell. Think not, simple reader, 
that he lost his head in this turmoil, or found the racket too much for 
his rugged strength and Irish humour. Look close at him, you find 
that he holds himself well together, and that the habits of application 
and hard work which filled the mouth of the Jesuit father at St. 
Omer’s with prophecies of his greatness, have not been abandoned. 
Hours before dawn in winter, as the gay choruses of choice spirits, 
home-returning after their revels, break the stillness of Dublin city, 
the light may be seen in his chamber. A crucifix on the wall before 
him, surrounded on every hand by calf-bound volumes of legal 
lore, the table covered with reams of manuscript, he bends himself 
with severe intensity to the task of the day. Unsurpassed in Ireland 
or elsewhere as are his readiness and fluency, he trusts not to the 
inspiration of the moment, but examines statutes, cons precedents, 
marshals facts, elaborates arguments, meditates appeals, arranges 
climaxes, and polishes points. He is another man as he emerges 
from his domicile and steps out into the bustling world. ‘As he 
marches to court, he shoulders his umbrella as if it were a pike.” 
Not now bent in study, but erect and expanded, huge of chest, brawny 
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of limb, encircled by gaping throngs of clients and attorneys, his 
countenance “national in outline and beaming with national emo- 
tion,” in florid health and general redundance of animal energy, he is 
the observed of all observers at the Four Courts. A Prussian, visiting 
Ireland in those years, is struck with the martial dignity of his 
carriage, and thinks that ‘* he looks more like a general of Napoleon’s 
than a Dublin advocate.” But on the whole the idea he suggests is 
that of redundant vitality, energy, vivacity, movement; mobilitaté 
viget. ‘Body and soul are in a state of perpetual insurrection,” 
says one Irish admirer, with Dantonesque breadth and boldness of 
imagery ; ‘‘ ever and anon a democratic, broad-shouldered roll of the 
upper man” proclaims plebeian royalty ; ‘ the physical classes,” says 
another Irish authority, “‘ ever look with double confidence and affec- 
tion upon a leader who represents in his own person the qualities on 
which they rely.” A glow of impassioned power rests upon his Mile- 
sian features, now softening into tears and sighs, now flashing into loud 
joviality and laughter. Sometimes he is scen rushing from court to 
court, “* with a huge plethoric bag, which his robust arms can scarcely 
contain, clasped with paternal fondness to his breast.” At three 
o’clock he will have transacted an amount of business sufficient to 
exhaust any ordinary man, but he is still fresh. Almost every day 
there is a popular meeting in the afternoon, O'Connell the soul of the 
affair, shaking the roof with eloquent thunders, which reverberate 
through Ireland, and are the central heart-beats of an agitation at 
which His Majesty’s Ministers in London knit their brows in vexation 
and alarm. Surely now this Titan will rest his tired brow upon his 
hand and seek an hour’s repose. Not he. He is not tired. In the 
evening there is a public dinner with its “turbulent festivity,” its 
“half-dozen speeches in praise of Ireland,” its wit, its wine, its 
uproar. At a late hour O'Connell casts himself on his couch, to rise 
again at four in the morning, light his own fire, and renew, in patient 
vigil, the force which is to shake the spheres for another day. 

With all its strife and toil and turbulence, this period of O’Connell’s 
life, when he was in the prime of his manhood and political agitation 
had not yet sucked into its whirlpool all his other activities, was the 
most genial and healthful that he enjoyed. It was from about the 
year 1815 that the other leaders in the Catholic agitation fell compara- 
tively into the background, and he passed to the front. Hencefor- 
ward, wherever he went, he was followed by a shouting crowd of 
patriots, who ttusted to him for emancipation and all the glories 
which were to follow in its train. In this year the Catholic body in 
Ireland voted a service of plate, value a thousand guineas, to Mrs. 
O'Connell. For several years the agitation proceeded fitfuily, with 
alternations of hope and despondency, animation and languor, but was 
not of that imposing, national, and imperious character which would con- 
strain the statesmen of England to bow before it. The necessity for a 
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more complete organisation appears to have impressed itself on the mind 
of O’Connell. In 1823 he was accidentally thrown into the company 
of Shiel among the mountains of Wicklow, and the two entered into 
earnest conferences on the prospects of Catholic Emancipation. They 
agreed upon a new start. In a retired room in Dempsey’s Tavern, 
Sackville Street, Dublin, ten or twelve individuals met under their 
auspices, and out of this minute germ arose the world-famous Catholic 
Association. The history of that society is well worth study. It is 
justly considered to have owed its leading principles and its organisa- 
tion to O’Connell, and we see not how any one can candidly consider 
what it was and what it effected without acknowledging that there 
was something far more substantial than wind-eloquence in his capa- 
city, something which, in a more favourable arena, might have been 
equal to illustrious achievements of statesmanship and administration. 
To organise an agitation, perfectly pacific, perfectly constitutional, 
perfectly loyal, which, by unanimity of national aspiration, by sheer 
importunity of national will, should persuade a British Parliament, 
convince a Peel, and extort surrender from a Wellington,—such was 
the problem undertaken by O'Connell in founding the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. And he worked it out. In less than eight years, without 
deviating by a hair’s breadth from his principles of peace and loyalty, 
he saw the gates of the constitution flung open to Roman Catholics. 

Commencing from what we have seen, the Association drew into its 
net circle after circle of Irish society, until the people, the clergy, the 
gentry, the nobility of Catholic Ireland were embraced within its vast re- 
ticulation. Heartily in sympathy with the priesthood, O’Connell availed 
himself of the machinery of the Roman Catholic Church to reach the 
body of the population, and so perfect was the discipline which he insti- 
tuted, that in one day, at one hour, a million and a half of persons 
assembled in the Roman Catholic churches throughout Ireland to 
attest their devotion to the cause. Desire for political emancipa- 
tion was not so powerful an influence in keeping the Association 
togethcr, and enabling it to act and speak as one man, as the enthu- 
siasm of the members for O’Connell. The Irish people not only 
revered and obeyed him as the sovereign to whom they did homage, 
but loved him as their protector, their champion, their friend, the 
man who in all the world knew them best, and was the greatest 
credit to them. Even a priest, invested in their eyes with mystical 
and superhuman authority, was no match for O’Connell. One 
reverend gentleman ventured to oppose himself to the Association and 
its chief. His congregation, previously liberal to him, gave him only 
bad half-pence, reducing him almost to mendicancy. 

But it was the Clare election in 1828 which first fully displayed 
the nature and extent of the ascendency which O’Connell had 
attained over the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
previously member for Clare, had deserved well of the Catholics, 
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and only in the consciousness of irresistible potency would the 
Association have dared to oppose him. Once the word was given, 
however, that O’Connell was to be candidate for Clare, the tide 
of popular enthusiasm burst all bounds, and swept every obstacle 
from his path. The landlords, whose will in former elections had 
been law, were as powerless to resist as corpses swept along in 
the bed of a torrent. ‘Sir Edward O’Brien assembled his tenants 
in a body, to march to the hustings and vote for Fitzgerald; Father 
Murphy met them, harangued them, and, placing himself at their 
head, led them into Ennis, and polled them to a man for O’Con- 
nell.” The excitement of the people was at white heat, but so 
distinctly had the intelligent peasantry of Ireland apprehended the 
pacific policy of the Couneellor, that perhaps no election ever took 
place with so conspicuous an absence of riot, confusion, brawling, 
and intemperance. ‘‘ Near 30,000 people bivouacked every night in 
the streets of Ennis,’—the county town of Clare,—‘‘men and 
women of all ages, of all tempers. They met together at stated hours 
in appointed houses for their meals, with their wives and children, 
and received, in the most perfect order, from large cauldrons of bread 
and milk, their daily pittance so long as their services were required 
at the election.” It is stated that there was not one instance of 
drunkenness. The authorities had become alarmed, and troops to the- 
number of several thousands encamped round the town, with four 
pieces of artillery. But not a breach of order occurred, and “ before 
the election was over the very military were converted by the good 
humour and good conduct of the peasantry into enthusiastic friends.” 
The people and the soldiers ‘‘cheered each other as they passed 
along.” O’Connell was no common agitator, but quite eminent and 
peculiar in the vocation. It is something to make a people shout ; 
it is more to train them to silence. The delicate, subtle, compre- 
hensive mastery possessed over the intelligence and will of this mer- 
curial peasantry attests a rare and artistic skill in the art of agitation. 
O’Connell was returned by a large majority, but though there was . 
no legal hindrance to his being elected, he could not take the oaths, 
and was, of course, refused his seat. 

The election of O’Connell for Clare proved to be an admirable 
piece of strategy. It announced to the Government that the Associa- 
tion could send dozens of representatives to thunder on the doors of 
the legislative palace at Westminster, to be denied entrance, and thus 
to make proclamation to Ireland and the world that the chosen of the- 
Irish people had no place in the Parliament of England. Under these 
circumstances, with, say, one million of fighting Irishmen prepared 
to renounce their allegiance at a glance of O’Connell’s eye, sensible 
men in Britain began to see that the cause of exclusion and intoler- 
ance was no longer worth the tremendous hazards it involved. The 
Edinburgh Review declared that there were but two choices left for 
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the authorities,—emancipation and civil war. Such was the opinion 
of Peel and the Duke of Wellington, and the alternative of concession 
was preferred. 

Natural as was this conclusion,—and possible, of course, as blood- 
shed at any moment had become, through the collision of the Orange 
and Catholic factions,—it must, we think, be admitted that there 
was not at that period the smallest risk of rebellion in Ireland. 
The autocracy of O'Connell was absolute, and the policy of O'Connell 
was essentially and inflexibly pacific. He might ery havoc with 
stentorian lungs, and ostentatiously exhibit the dogs of war strain- 
ing on the leash, but these were mere artifices of agitation, and in 
no possible contingency would he have let them slip. It was 
by consummately skilful management, by an agitation conducted as 
no agitation ever was before, by legitimate and constitutional methods 
felicitously applied, that O’Connell triumphed in the great civil 
conflict which ended in Catholic Emancipation. It would have been 
well for his fame,—perhaps it would have been well for his country,— 
if he hed dicd when Emancipation was won, and before the struggle 
for Repeal commenced. Hitherto his main aim had identified him 
with the advancing intelligence of Great Britain. Concession of the 
Catholic claims had been demanded by English Liberals, The 
Catholic question had been the sign of battle for a quarter of a century 
between tolerance and intolerance, between justice and oppression, 
and O'Connell had been on the right side. Without glaring arro- 
gance, he could affirm that it was he who had achieved Eman- 
cipation; that it was to the sound of his trumpets that the walls 
of Jericho fell down; and the panegyrists of free institutions, the 
believers in press and platform, all who dare to confide the destinies 
of peoples to the might of public opinion, would have celebrated his 
bloodless victory. The frankly avowed intemperance of his oratory 
would have been admired as the glow on the face of the warrior in the 
heat of conflict, and those who objected to his glorious extravagance 
of word and deed would have been told that they were unfitted by 
their dainty and punctilious humour to take part in the public life 
of free nations. To many of O’Connell’s friends in Ireland, and 
probably to all his admirers in England, his career might now seem 
closed. But he was vividly conscious in his own heart, and he had 
been at no pains to disguise from intimate associates, that the work yet 
done was preliminary ; that the grand object of his life was still to be 
attained. No sooner was the royal assent given to the Act for eman- 
cipating the Roman Catholics, than the Liberals of England were 
dismayed by the uprearing of the standard of Repeal. 

Roughly dating the commencement of this new agitation at 1830, 
‘we find O’Connell in the maturity of his years,—he is now fifty-five,— 
experienced in publie life, his feeulties still in their prime, his influence 
over his countrymen unparaileled in the history of Ireland, his fame as 
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an orator reaching every corner of the civilised world. At the age of 
twenty-five he had proclaimed himself the irreconcilable foe of the 
Union ; it had been his avowed opinion since then that life would 
not be worth having unless hope could be entertained of its repeal ; 
and it was with clear views, with principles and methods inflexibly 
determined, with buoyant confidence of success, that he entered 
upon the campaign. He demanded the restoration of Ireland’s 
legislative independence, as a kingdom governed by its own Par- 
liament, under the sovereign of Great Britain. With equal distinct- 
ness, he disclaimed all intention of making Ireland independent 
of the British Crown, or of breaking the bond of closest amity 
whereby the two nations were to be linked together. If we will 
do justice to O'Connell, we are to apprehend that he regarded 
these parts of his scheme es equally important, equally impera- 
tive. ‘There lives not a man,” he said, ‘less desirous of a sepa- 
ration between the two countries; there lives not a man more 
deeply convinced that the connection between them, established on 
the basis of one king and separate Parliaments, would be of the 
utmost value to the happiness of both countrics, and the liberties of 
the civilised world.” The principles and methods of the agitation by 
which this consummation was to be achieved, were those which had 
stood the test so well in the preeeding conflict. Without effusion of 
blood, by sheer unanimity and importunity of demand by the Irish 
people, the thing was to be done. To overawe the British Govern- 
ment was indeed reckoned among the legitimate methods, nay, was 
the chief method, of the agitation, as it had been of that which eman- 
cipated the Catholics. Words were to be made to look as like drawn 
swords as possible; the statesmen of England were to be taught to 
feel the pangs of Damocles every time they glanced towards Ireland ; 
but all this was to be rhetorical artifice. 

Let it not be said that O’Connell’s project was on the face of it 
absurd, or that it was characterised by wild novelty or glaring 
extravagance. Ireland had for centuries possessed a Parliament; a 
Parliament which sometimes fiercely resisted the assumption that the 
Royal prerogative was as powerful in Ireland as in England; a Par- 
liament which survived the wars of the seventeenth century, the 
massacre of Drogheda, the rout of the Boyne, the infraction of the 
treaty of Limerick. We shall not severely blame an Irishman if 
even the phantom of independence, which so long floated over his 
country, cast upon him a spell of enchantment, and became the darling 
vision of his imagination and his heart. In the life-time of O’Connell, 
the scheme might have proved practicable, though never beneficial. 
The legislative independence of Ireland while he lived would have 
meant the viceroyalty of O’Connell with powers such as no Irish 
Viceroy ever possessed. The great agitator would have been King of 
Ireland under the British Crown. And a most loyal Viceroy he would 
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have made. Loyalty to the Crown of England, as he evinced almost 
to the point of servility when George IV. visited Ireland, was a passion 
with him, and he would have done all that his eloquence, his energy, 
his ingenuity could effect to inspire his countrymen with the same 
feeling. Whether a collapse of his influence, with confusion, failure, 
and ruin as the ultimate issue of the attempt, would not sooner or 
later have occurred is indeed a question. The probability is on the 
side of failure. But our endeavour at present is to put ourselves 
into O’Connell’s position, and to attain a sympathetic apprehension of 
his motives ; and it is asking much of a man to believe that the legis- 
lative independence of his country, with himself for virtual sovereign, 
would be injurious to all concerned. 

So much we are bound to say in fairness to O'Connell. When we 
ask whether, as a permanent arrangement, the plan of two Parlia- 
ments and one king was likely to be fraught with benefit to Ireland 
or to England, we are constrained to reply in the negative. To 
argue the point at any length at this time of day would be idle, but 
one unauswerable argument in favour of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland may be stated in a single sentence. Ireland, since 
the date of its connection with England, has consisted of two parts, 
—the English colony and the native Irish ; the essential policy of the 
English colony has been to monopolise the advantages of the English 
connection and the privileges of English law, the constant aim 
of the native Irish to share the benefits which the colony sought 
to monopolise; but the English colony is naturally represented 
in a British Parliament, and the native Irish can in no way so honour- 
ably or so effectually procure that equalisation of right with their 
English fellow-subjects which has for three centuries been the object 
of their ambition, as by equal representation in a Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. O’Connell himself admitted that, if the Union 
with Great Britain ‘‘ could be made a reality,” the Irish people might 
be well governed, and it is as the alternative of this that he urges the 
repeal of the Union; but it admits of clear demonstration that the 
reality of union with England, in the sense of equal privileges for 
the Irish and the English, could not be secured by establishing an 
Trish Parliament; whereas the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
is engaged at this moment in the work of proving to the whole world 
that the Union with Ireland is a reality, and that the native of Kerry 
is a civis Britannicus precisely in the same sense as a native of 
Cheapside. To say the truth, when we tear aside that veil of 
enchantment through which O'Connell saw the whole subject, and 
estimate the value of his arguments, we find it to have been slight. 
In 1842 the Earl of Shrewsbury attacked him in a pamphlet, and he 
issued a pamphlet in reply. It contains a vehement defence of his 
views on Repeal, and may be regarded as at least one degree better 
considered than his platform speeches. We cannot conceive any- 
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thing much poorer in respect of argument. Puerile flourishing on 
the transcendent natural advantages of Ireland and the superlative 
qualities of Irishmen, with vehement assertion that all Ireland’s woes 
arise from the Union, mocks the sober-minded reader. ‘‘ Ireland has 
a soil fertile to a proverb; capable of producing abundant sustenance 
for four times her present population. She has a genial climate,— 
never parched into barrenness by the summer’s sun, never chilled 
into sterility by the winter’s cold. . . . The curse of man has blighted 
the blessings of heaven. ... Our people have, it is now avowed, a 
physical superiority among the nations of the earth... . The Irish 
people are brave as the bravest,—they are generous as the most 
generous.” There are pages of this kind of thing, interspersed with 
importunate queries whether it can be anything save the mysteriously 
malignant influence of the Union that prevents Ireland from being a 
heaven upon earth. The whole has about as much logical value as 
an hour's fantasying on the Irish harp. 

When O’Connell brought forward his motion for Repeal in the 
House of Commons, in 1834, his tact and even his eloquence seemed 
to forsake him. He spoke for five hours, dwelling on the ancient 
legislative independence of Ireland; contending that, under the Irish 
Parliament, between 1782 and 1798, the country had advanced in 
agriculture and manufacture, and declaring that, if he could not look 
for its restoration, ‘‘ his existence would not be worth preserving.” 
Sir Robert Peel, in his reply, struck at once the key-note of sentiment 
upon the subject in the House and the country by exclaiming, ‘‘ We 
will not consent to dismember the British empire.” This was the 
view of O’Connell’s position, which could not be dislodged from the 
plain intelligence of England. He was standing, indeed, on too thin 
a line to be steadily understood and believed by any party. The Irish 
thought that, though he might talk grandiosely about the British 
Crown, the goal he had secretly in view was Irish independence ; the 
Parliament and the public of Great Britain refused to listen to his 
disquisitions on ‘federal continuation of the connection,” and decided 
that his aim was dismemberment of the empire. Peel declared that, 
by repealing the Union, ‘‘ we should reduce England to the condition 
of a fourth-rate Power in Europe, and Ireland to the desolation of a 
wilderness.” Here, too, he expressed the decision of a vast majority 
of sensible Englishmen and Scotchmen. O’Connell’s motion was, of 
course, lost. 

He never acquired the tone of the British Parliament, or under- 
stood the character of the English public; but Ireland was all his 
own. It was not mere argument that had carried the day for Eman- 
cipation; and the unanimous voice of Ireland, speaking through 
his lips, might, he fondly hoped, enforce concession of Repeal. He 
had already abandoned practice as a barrister, sacrificing, according 
to his own statement, an income of £8,000 a-year, and had devoted 
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his undivided encrgies to agitation. But he was no longer in 
sympathy with the advancing intelligence of England. Leaders of 
party in the British Parliament might coquet with him for purely party 
purposes, but no section of the slightest importance in the political 
world of Britain supported his views. There was nothing for it but 
to make wilder and wilder appeals to the Irish, and to organise the 
entire population of the country into a chorus shouting for repeal. 
The Repeal “rent” was set on foot. No just charge can be brought 
against O'Connell on its account ; “‘ the labourer,” as himself candidly 
said, “is worthy of his hire,” and not Frederick of Prussia in the Seven 
Years’ War, not Hercules at death-grips with the Nemean lion, 
laboured with higher-strained intensity than O’Connell in what he 
believed to be the cause of Ireland. The “rent” was so adjusted that, 
while indicating infallibly the extent of the organisation, it was no 
burden on the people. A penny a month was the regular contribution 
of the rank and file in the repeal army, and all but an insignificant 
portion of the rent seems to have been paid in pence. That upwards 
of £100,000 was levied in one year demonstrates that the repealers 
of Ireland were to be counted by millions, and never was so extensive 
an agitation carried on at less money. Stung by the resistance of 
the British Parliament, excited almost to frenzy as the darling hope 
of his life began to fade, he shrank from no stimulants which could 
inflame the peasantry of Ireland and alarm the statesmen of England. 
He told the myriads who followed him that, though now getting old, 
he could ‘join in the battle’s roar” for his country. It was no 
wonder that they startled him by calling eagerly for ‘‘ the word,” or 
that English observers thought him guilty of high treason. Metaphors 
of this kind are apt to be mistaken for realities. A writer who has 
much to say for O'Connell, and is one of the few Irishmen who do 
not speak distractedly of these affairs, tells us that for many years he 
fed the Irish with falsehoods. The deteriorating effect upon himself 
was unmistakable. As the repeal agitation deepened, his counten- 
ance gradually lost the traces of manful tenderness, lambent humour, 
and genial force, settling more and more into hardness. 

This was a sad fate for a man, sad in proportion to O’Connell’s 
natural strength and sincerity. His power of extempore oratory was, 
indeed, amazing, and one panegyrical spectator goes into ecstasies 
about him as ‘a thinking machine on two legs.” Thinking is a 
ticklish business to transact upon two legs, especially if the legs are 
unsteadily poised amid shifting sands, and a lashing wind-storm eddies 
round the head in which the thinking has to take place. Silent, steady, 
calm, like star-motions in the eternal heavens, is the action of thought. 
It was just the calmness, the concentration, the patience of thought 
that O'Connell wanted. He never perfectly thought out the Irish 
problem which he devoted his life to solve. 

We must hurry toa conclusion. The Repcal madness reached its 
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wildest paroxysms in 1848. That was the year when the monster 
meetings were held at Cork, Waterford, Mallow, Tara, and elsewhere. 
At some of them the multitude is said to have numbered more 
than 800,000, and at several of the largest forty bands of music 
attended. The drums, and trumpets, and shouting of the crowds 
must have made up a din seldom paralleled in the planet. Peel, then 
at the head of the Government, decided that this must end, O’Connell 
and his principal associates were arrested. The indictment was for 
conspiracy of a seditious character. O’Connell’s defence was that 
his conspiracy, if such, was in the face of the whole world; that he 
had never wavered in his determination to have recourse to none but 
constitutional methods,—which, allowing for sundry bold metaphors, 
was strictly true,—and that his mectings had been conducted with 
perfect peacefulness. ‘ Was any life,” said O'Connell, addressing 
the jury, “lost at those meetings ? You will answer, No, not one! 
Was any man, woman, or child injured? You will answer, No! 
unanimously no! Did anything happen to any living thing so as to 
injure it in the slightest degree? Was there a single female, young 
or old, exposed to the slightest indelicacy? Was there a shilling’s 
worth of property destroyed at any one of those meetings? You 
answer, No! unanimously no!” ‘he Irish jury, however, found 
him guilty, and he was condemned to pay a fine of £2,000, and be 
imprisoned for two years. ‘The House of Lords, amid the approba- 
tion of impartial observers, cancelled the judgment. Be his faults 
what they might, O'Connell was no more a seditious conspirator than 
was Richard Cobden. 

A heavier affliction than the verdict against him was bringing down 
the grey hairs of O'Connell with sorrow to the grave. He had pro- 
phesied long before, with a view to alarming the British Government, 
that, when his eyes were closed, the new generation of Irishmen 
would have recourse to other weapons besides those of rhetoric. 
While he lived, he added, he would be able to restrain his country- 
men. The prophecy was fulfilled in part, but in part only. A number 
of Irishmen, headed by Smith O’Brien, broke from O’Connell, and 
unfolded the banner of physical force. They were right in declaring 
that O’Connell’s faith in the attainability of Repeal by pacific methods 
was an hallucination. O’Connell was right in deciding that a rebellion 
would be madness. But he had over-estimated his strength. He 
could not control the wild spirits whom his agitation had inflamed. 
His last hope was that the priests, still true to him, would keep 
the people firm. His visit to Dublin in 1846 convinced him of 
his mistake, and he witnessed, with a grief like that of Napo- 
leon when he saw his old guard broken, the signs on every hand of 
his decaying popularity. The cause he could not but see was lost ; 
the potato disease was spreading over Ireland ; after a quarter of a 
century of tumult, of uproar, of vacant jargoning, heaven seemed 
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pointing with stern finger to those blackened fields, and saying, 
“* Peace, be still.” He took the ruin with a humbleness, a contrition, 
a depth of anguished feeling, which must move the flintiest heart to 
pity. The long battle of his life had ended in defeat. None could 
feel the completeness of that defeat so well as he; for he had sought 
Catholic Emancipation only on account of the goal to which he believed 
it would lead, and that goal was now vanishing for ever from his 
eyes. The Irish, whom he had loved so well, for whose sake he had 
burnt his soul’s strength away in oratorical flame and smoke, whose 
affection, whose faithfulness, whose chivalrous constancy he had 
bidden mankind admire, had become indifferent to him. Their ingra- 
titude went to his heart. As they had shouted after him, they now 
shouted after men whose brainless inaptitude he infinitely despised. 
What a satire upon his whole career,—upon popular oratory itself,— 
was the predominance of the new mob-leaders! By oratory he had 
risen,—by oratory he fell. This reflection, we take it, was the keenest 
of all his pangs. It was once more the old story which lies deep in 
many an antique legend wherein the human imagination has probed 
the mystery of pain! The poison racks the limbs of the hero, and 
he knows that it was his own arrow, dipped in the deadly bane by 
his own hand, that wrought his woe. Earnest thoughts,—whis- 
perings from the inner deep of the spirit, which had been inaudible 
amid the din and discord of O’Connell’s life, would make themselves 
heard in these mournful hours. What is for us the grand lesson of 
his history,—that there is a false as well as a true exercise of the 
gift of speech, and that the abuse of eloquence is fatal both to 
men and to nations,—probably dawned upon him. Thought, man’s 
supreme duty as it is his supreme capacity, precedes, in the natural 
order of things, both speech and action. Speech, without sufficient 
thought, is the part of a fool; action, without sufficient thought, is 
the part of a madman, and if O’Connell had shrunk from the latter 
offence against nature and against God, he cannot be wholly acquitted 
of the former. Only when, as in the case of Pericles, as depicted by 
Mr. Grote, thought, the first and indispensable thing, is transacted 
in retirement, and eloquence is the silver trumpet by which the 
heaven-sent king communicates with his free subjects and calls them 
to action, is eloquence beautiful and precious. Thoughts like these 
may have haunted the death-bed of O’Connell, as he felt how little 
memory of true work done the toil and tumult of his life had yielded. 
His wish was to hide his head in a monastery, and end his days in 
meditation, penitence, and prayer. In the early part of 1847 he set 
out on a pilgrimage to Rome, but never reached the city. At Genoa, 
with the glories of an Italian summer awakening round him, he 
died. He directed that his heart should be taken to Rome,—not to 


Ireland, which had broken it. 





ON IMAGINATION AS A NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTIC. 
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Tue popular mind in every civilised country has figured forth for 
itself certain stereotyped pictures of the people of each of the other 
members of the family of nations. We all of us know the conven- 
tional Frenchman, American, Italian, Dutchman of our stage, and of 
the popular conception. We know also the Englishman, as he 
appears on the stage and in the popular literature of the continental 
nations. And an examination of the accumulated ideas, which 
have gone to the building up of such a typical figure in each case, 
would lead to some curious speculations on the similarities and diver- 
gencies of national character. 

Of course the portraits thus elaborated from, and provided for, the 
popular mind are in every case ludicrously unlike what they are 
intended to represent. And it may probably be admitted that they 
are about as unlike in one case as in another. The Yankee of our stage 
is not a more impossible monster than the Englishman of the French 
or Italian stage. But such an examination as that above alluded to 
would, in the first place, lead to the observation, that the untruthful- 
ness of all these pictures and representations and conceptions may be 
ascribed to three different sources. In the first place, the picture may 
be unlike the original it is intended to represent, by reason of the 
exaggeration of its features. It may be,—always is to a certain 
degree,—a caricature. And this must needs be so. The attempt to 
embody the national characteristics of a people in an individual, 
necessarily involves this result. And if this were the only fault to be 
found with such a representation, it might be admitted that the artist 
had not very grossly failed. 

Or again, the want of resemblance may arise from the obsoleteness 
of the picture. It was true, or much more like the truth, once upon 
atime. The popular mind is very slow to drop its old conceptions 
and admit new ones in such matters. It is easy enough to under- 
stand that it should be so. And the amount of error and unlikeness 
to the truth which, from eithcr of the two mentioned sources of mis- 
conception, disfigures the portraits, which nations draw of each other, 
may be easily accounted for and seen to be what might have been 
expected. 

But the mistakes in national characteristics which arise from a 
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third source of error, are far more difficult to be understood or 
accounted for, and, at the same time, are far more worth investigating. 
There are the mistakes resulting from attributing to nations charac- 
teristics which never belonged to them at any period of their history 
or in any degree. Many instances might be mentioned in which the 
popularly accepted notion of the character of a foreign people is thus 
wholly and fundamentally erroneous, and in which it is very difficult 
to discover why or how the erroneous notion was first begotten. One 
of the most remarkable of these mistakes, arising not from any exag- 
geration of the truth, nor from any change that has occurred in pro- 
cess of time,—making that which was true once, true no longer,—is 
the very widely spread and accepted notion that the inhabitants of 
the south of Europe—the people descended from the Latin stock— 
are more imaginative,—are endowed with a livelier and more active 
imagination,— than those northern races, with which we ‘call cou- 
sins.” The instance is remarkable, both because of the noteworthy 
degree in which the idea is the exact reverse of the truth; and 
because the characteristic in question is one which affects national 
character over a large portion of its entire area, and modifies it in 
a manner most vitally important to sundry of the greatest subjects 
of human interest and to the capabilities of a people for ulterior 
improvement and progress. 

How may the amount of imaginative power with which a race is 
gifted be best gauged? Certainly not by the process very frequently 
adopted in similar inquiries, of adducing individual instances. When 
it ig stated on the faith of statistical inquiry, that the men of such or 
such a nation are less tall than those of such another, the statement 
is scarcely met by the assertion that there exists a certain very tall 
man belonging to the shorter race. Yet in matters of less certain 
and easily measurable fact, such a mode of seeking the truth is often 
adopted. Even among people whose intelligence is far above the 
liability to be really misled by such a consideration, the statement 
that the Italians, for instance,—to single them out among the races of 
Latin stock,—are a less imaginative people than ourselves, probably 
calls up into their minds at once the antagonistic recollections of 
Dante, the colossal power of whose wonderful imaginative faculty is 
of course proverbial. But it must be remembered that in no ease is 
the dictum, “‘ exceptio probat regulam,”’ so absolutely true and appli- 
cable, as in those which belong to the great operations of Nature in 
the spheres, in which her works are least cognisable by and amenable 
to men’s control. 

Having noted thus much, however, it may be admitted that one of 
the gauges by which the imaginative faculty of a people may be 
estimated, is to be found in its literature,—observing only, that, for the 
purpose, those works of its literature must be looked to, not which 
have held the highest position in the estimation of its own great men, 
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and of the competent judges of other countries, but those which have 
enjoyed most of that genuine popularity, which causes them to cnter 
into and make a part of the popular mind. 

A second gauge, and one even more valuable for the purpose in 
hand, will be found in the religious tendencies of a nation. 

A third, and still more conclusive indication, will be found in 
the nature of its popular superstitions. Not being Comtists, we 
prefer to place this third source of information in 2 separate category, 
especially as the more spontaneous outcrop of the national mind 
would seem to be in some respect more reliable as a ground for the 
formation of an opinion on the subject, than the less spontaneously 
assumed doctrines of the national faith. But of course it is clear that 
our second and third means of measuring imaginative capability, will, 
for the purpose in hand, be found to involve the same order of con- 
siderations. 

In the fourth place, and most important, and most conclusive of 
all, we should note, with a view to making such a measurement as has 
been spoken of, the mode in which, among any given people, those 
great and universal human passions are felt and are regarded, which 
belong partly to the material and partly to the spiritual portion of 
man’s being. 

Fiction, in one form or another, is, it will readily be admitted, the 
branch of literature which most remarkably and accurately reflects 
the intellectual tastes of a people. The works which are read for in- 
struction, or for the sake of duty in any form, may be very antipathetic 
to the minds and natural tastes of their readers. But people do not 
read fiction unless it pleases them. And the old Italian novel is as 
sure an index of the taste and bent of the popular mind for which it 
was produced, as our modern fiction, whether in prose or verse, is of 
our own national character. Modern Italian literature, of a kind 
which might serve as an indication of the bent of the national mind, 
does not exist, although signs are not wanting that it will again soon 
begin to exist. Modern French literature of this category is but too 
well known to us. 

Now a comparison of this old Italian, and both old and modern 
French literature of amusement, with our own and the similar litera- 
ture of the other nations of the Germanic stock, will hardly fail to 
leave on the mind of the inquirer a very decided opinion as to the 
question, in which of the peoples, for whom this entertainment was 
provided, the imaginative faculty formed the more preponderating 
element. It may be observed, however, that such an inquirer should 
bear in mind, when consulting the most modern English literature 
for the purpose of such a comparison, that he must not leave the 
poetry of the day out of his field of observation. The rapid and 
complex movement of our civilisation at the present day has led the 
writers of prose fiction to occupy themselves to a very great extent 
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with social analysis and representation, with the real and the actual. 
Nevertheless even in the current prose fiction of the day quite sufficient 
elements of the romantic may be found, to indicate the tastes of the 
people for that which appeals specially to the imagination. But let 
the comparison be made between the verse production of the day in 
the two countries, and the truth here insisted on will hardly fail to 
make itself evident to every mind. 

With regard to the old Italian novel, which occupies very many 
feet of shelves in any general library, it should not perhaps be 
assumed that the modern reader is equally well acquainted with it. 
It is generally, probably, understood that, upon the whole, no such 
acquaintance would be very desirable. And that impression is for 
the most part a just one ;—though plenty of stories might be cited 
which are objectionable only for their insipidity. The modern idea 
attached to the word “novel” is apt to cause an erroneous notion of 
the nature of the works to which the title was first given. The old 
Italian novels were more of the nature of fictitious anecdotes, mostly 
comic. Nothing is to be found in them of analysis or representation 
of character, nothing of social picturing. If the reader has ever 
looked into any of those sufficiently dreary, and now somewhat old- 
fashioned collections, termed jest books, and if he will conceive 
material very much of the kind of that contained in them, set forth 
with much beauty of style and diction, often salted with much 
genuine wit, and not unfrequently with bitter and biting satire on 
matters social and religious, he will have a not very inadequate idea 
of the old Italian novel. And it will probably appear clear to him, 
that the people whose literary recreation was supplied almost wholly 
by such material must have been a less imaginative race than that 
which was delighting itself contemporaneously with the ‘‘ Faerie 
Queen.” 

If he will widen the field of his observation, and at the same time 
go a little more deeply towards the roots of the matter, a similar con- 
sideration of the charming ‘‘ Consolations’’ of Boethius, and of the 
‘¢Nibelungen Lied,” will still more strongly lead him to the same con- 
clusion. Of course it is impossible, within the limits of the space here 
available, to make any attempt even at a comprehensive comparison 
of the literatures of the two great races which mainly divide Europe 
between them, as serving to illustrate the point under consideration. 
It must suftice to express the conviction that such a comparison would 
very irresistibly lead to the conclusion that the northmen have at every 
period of their history shown themselves to be by far the more ima- 
ginative race. 

The religious notions and tendencies of a people, which were named 
above as the second among the tests of their imaginative capabilities, 
afford probably a more entirely trustworthy indication on the subject 
than is given even by the people’s literature. The latter speaks only 
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of a selected and always comparatively small class. Of the masses of 
the nation it tells us nothing. The religion of a people must adapt 
itself to, or adapt to itself, the mental tone and constitution of the 
mass of the nation. Now it is the power of the imagination which 
impels man to busy his mind with the past and the future. In pro- 
portion as he is devoid of it, he is content to live in the present. It 
is imagination which drives him to occupy himself with the invisible. 
In proportion as he is without it, he prefers to limit his thinkings and 
his interests to the tangible and the visible. But if this be so, can it 
be doubted which is the more imaginative creature, the Roman 
Catholic of the south, or the Protestant of the north, of Europe? To 
stir up in some degree the sluggish imagination of the former, it is 
necessary, even after his religion has been doctrinally materialised to 
the utmost, to materialise it yet further by means of symbols, images, 
sights, sounds, and pictorical and scenic representations of every 
description. By dint of such excitements the man of Latin race may 
be lifted to the heights of fanaticism. The northern man fanaticises 
himself by the results of his own imaginings in the solitude and 
silence of his own chamber, or within the bare white-washed walls of 
some conventicle, which contemns all sensuous and adventitious aid 
towards producing the effects at which it aims. 

But if, passing lightly over a chapter of the argument which might 
lead us into the quagmire of polemical discussion, we look to the 
popular superstitions of the two races, we shall find the same con- 
clusion still more irresistibly forced upon us. In this chapter of the 
subject, also, we must be content to indicate in a few words the out- 
lines of a comparison, the full consideration of which might form the 
subject of a not uninteresting volume. Such an examination would 
begin with a comparison of the ancient superstitious beliefs of the 
two races; of the ancient classical mythology, as it is more or less 
accurately known to all of us, with the beliefs of the Scandinavian 
populations. It will not be supposed that there is any intention here 
of asserting that no exercise of the imaginative powers is to be found 
in the fictions that peopled every grove with fawns and every stream 
with naiads. But it is maintained that such fictions are of a less 
strongly imaginative kind than those which impressed on the brains 
that generated them a continual sense of the presence of, and com- 
munication with, an unseen world of purely spiritual life. 

Mr. Buckle would tell us that this difference is caused by the 
physical differences of the lands and climates inhabited by the two 
races ;—that the pure atmosphere of the south, showing all objects 
in clear and well defined outline, predisposes the minds of those who 
live in it to content themselves with the consideration and contempla- 
tion of that which they can see, and of which they can form to them- 
selves clear and precise conceptions; while, on the other hand, the 
clouds and mists of the north partially concealing outline, rendering 
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form uncertain, often hugely increasing the appearance of it, and not 
unfrequently distorting it into strange and fanciful resemblances 
which imagination undertakes to interpret, inclines and teaches the 
northman to busy his mind with the vaguo and the doubtful, and to 
enlarge the limiting line that circumscribes his world at the cost of 
rendering it dim and indefinite. And no doubt such a theory sets 
forth a part, if not, perhaps, the whole of the truth. Will it serve, 
for example, to explain the decided preponderance of the subjective 
idiosynerasy among the northern nations, and of the objective mind 
among the southern peoples ? 

Be this as it may, however, there can be little hesitation in reach- 
ing the conviction, that the imaginative faculties which invented all 
the prettinesses of the loves of nymphs and fawns, and all the 
adventures and attributes of the denizens of the classical Olympus, 
must have been notably less vigorous and active than those for 
whom every tempest wind came laden with the utterances of the 
unseen world, and which generated that conception, so audaciously 
stretching itself out towards the grasping of infinity, of the twilight 
of the gods. 

But in every phase of the history of the two races down to the 
present day the constantly recurring indications of the same diversity 
may be traced. Thesouthern peasant is not besieged by those never- 
ceasing fears of, mingled with yearnings after, communication with 
the world of spirits that occupy, excite, and interest his fellow of the 
north. The ancient Roman, when he had provided Charon’s fee, as 
the modern Roman when he has paid for the expiatory mass, has 
done with his dead for good and all. The “ airy spirits that syllable 
men’s names” do not haunt those latitudes. No imaginations, seeing 
with other eyes than those of the body, there frighten their possessors 
with visions of forms and appearances born of the habit and tendency 
of the northern mind to occupy itsclf with the great mysteries of 
existence. 

In France, the border land on which the two races meet, and to 
a certain degree are fused into once, the difference between them in 
the matter under consideration, is still marked and traceable to 
@ very curious and singular degree. For a line as sharp and distinct 
as that which may be drawn between the superstitions of the peasant 
of Calabria and those of a Gaelic shepherd, may be equally well drawn 
between a Frenchman from the southwards of the Loire and a Breton. 
The different nature of the race in this respect asserts itself as soon 
as ever the old Armorican frontier is passed; and the traveller at 
once finds himself, for the first time in his way northward, in the pre- 
sence of all that visionary world which is the creation of a highly 
imaginative race. 

The fourth of the tests mentioned as applicable to the measurement 
of the imaginative faculties of a nation remains to be considered ;— 
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the mode, namely, in which those passions are felt and regarded by the 
people, which belong partly to the material and partly to the spiritual 
portion of man’s nature. It must be clear at once, on a very cursory 
consideration of the subject, that the great master-passion,—love,— 
as it is felt by each man and woman among us,—as it is regarded by 
us when spectators of the working of the passion in others,—as it is 
written of and sung of by our writers of fiction and poets,—as it is 
taught and preached of by our divines,—is very largely, very inti- 
mately concerned with the imaginative side of our natures; more 
largely and more intimately concerned with that, it is probably not 
too much to say, than with the more material part of us, with 
which it is also of course connected. We all of us consider the love 
of men and women, and the histories which tell of it and of its 
workings, as a very “ romantic” thing. And the meaning of that phrase 
is no other than that it is a matter strongly moving the imagination. 
Where is the man of our race who sees the object of his love simply 
and accurately in all respects as she is, or is so seen by her? If 
such an one were pointed out to us, should we not at once decide 
and say that such a man was no true lover? How is the passion 
of love regarded similarly by the people of any of the nations of the 
Latin stock? The whole body of their literature, whether ancient 
or modern, may be appealed to for the answer. Examine the whole 
sense and bearing of that grand sentiment expressed in those often- 
quoted lines of Lovelace :-— 


*T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more—!”’ 


examine the whole meaning of that thought, and consider the part 
which the imaginative faculties had in the production of it; and then 
bearing all the love stories we can remember as told in the pages of 
old Italian or modern French novelists and poets, let any man say, 
whether it is at all on the cards that such an expression of sentiment 
should have been uttered by any one of them! 

But there is another passion, which partakes of the twofold nature 
mentioned above, and which singularly illustrates our position. It 
is that which inspires a love for the beautics of nature. Though 
instead of being among the strongest of human passions, some persons 
may be disposed to deny that it can be strictly called a passion at 
all, yet in very many persons it reaches to the dignity of a passion ; 
and if we choose to call it only ‘‘a taste,” yet the universality of the 
mode of its operation in one fashion on men of a northern race, and 
in another fashion on men of a southern race, is such as to make it 
very illustrative of the truth here insisted on. 

Here again the same word ‘‘romantic’”’ helps us at once to the 
nature of the difference in question. A man of Teutonic race admires 
the ‘‘ romantic” in scenery,—that is, scenery which does not seem 
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admirable and delightful to any other sense save that of the imagina- 
tion. A man of Latin race not only does not admire scenes of such 
a nature, but they are disagrecable and repulsive to him. He is by 
no means insensible to the beauty of many scenes which the face 
of the earth has to show. But those which please him are invariably 
such as hold forth the visible promise of ininistering to the material 
well-being of mankind. A barren mountain crowned with snow, a 
world of desolate peaks and crags is anything but beautiful to his 
eves; it is ‘ frightful,” “horrid,” ‘ repelling.” A well-ordered 
garden, fields richly cultivated and smiling with the promise of 
abundant harvest are beautiful to him. The “romantic” charm 
which the imaginative man finds in the former scene is unintelli- 
gible to him. Ruins are very distasteful to him. It is solely the 
work of the imagination that lends a beauty all their own to them 
in the eyes of the man of the north. Showa man of Latin race 
a well-arranged mansion, evidently fitted for x» man’s comfort and 
convenience, and he will find the sight a beautiful one. Throughout, 
the same rule will be found to preside over his preferences in the 
matter of landscape beauty. He finds it in proportion as the scene 
in question speaks nothing to the imagination, but speaks much and 
clearly to the sense of utility, comfort, and material well-being. 

It might be curious to examine what have been the ideas that have 
given rise to, and gone to the formation of, the prevalent idea that the 
people of southern Europe are a more imaginative race than our own. 
But this would lead us further afield than we have any intention of 
wandering on the present occasion. Perhaps they would be found 
to be closely connected with the ideas which have given rise to 
another error of the same sort which is very prevalent among us,— 
namely, the notion that the men of the Latin races are far more 
impulsively and violently passionate than the Englishman. 

For the present, however, the above attempt to scotch, if not kill, 
one vulgar error must suffice. 
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‘ Napo.eon living a despot and a conqueror, has had his memory con- 
secrated and held up to admiration by men who term themselves empha- 
tically the friends of freedom.” It was thus that forty years ago Sir 
Walter Scott wrote of the founder of the Napoleonic dynasty. The sneer 
conveyed in these words against the eulogists of the dead Emperor was 
intended, doubtless, to apply to the English Whigs; but, read at the 
present day, the taunt has a far wider significance than the author of 

Vaverley attached to it at the time it was penned. Indeed, the question 
which the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis propounded in his remarkable 
treatise upon the value of authority in matters of opinion is strongly 
illustrated by the fluctuations in public judgment as to the character of 
the prisoner of St. Helena. Ifin time to come Dr. Whateley’s Historic 
Doubts as to the existence of Napoleon Buonaparte should be treated 
as a serious study,—stranger mistakes have, we suspect, been made 
already by learned annotators,—the partisans of the mythic theory 
might strengthen their case by commenting on the extraordinary 
variety of inconsistent and antagonistic views adopted by French as 
well as by foreign critics with reference to the great Emperor. There 
are plenty of men still living who could tell how England regarded 
the Corsican Usurper in the fulness of his glory. And though later 
events, together with the imperceptible influence of a changed tone of 
public thought, may have modified the judgment of those to whom 
Jena, and Moscow, and Waterloo are vivid, unforgotten memories, 
the literature of our war era still survives, as a record of how English- 
men in the days when George ILI. was king estimated the founder of 
the Napoleonic dynasty. It is not only in the caricatures of Gilray, 
or in the addresses of loyal corporations, that you find the great 
Napoleon spoken of with a contempt, which to us, at the present day, 
seems absolutely ludicrous. The engraving of poor old George III. 
as a giant, holding in the palm of his hand a pigmy Napoleon, was 
not the mere servile flattery of a courtier’s wit, but expressed in a 
not very exaggerated form the current sentiment of the English public 
of the day. The meanness, the baseness, the innate depravity of the 
hero of Arcola seem to have impressed themselves upon the minds of 
his English contemporaries, to the exclusion of all other aspects of that 
many-sided character. It is impossible to read new-a-days Southey’s 
poem on the retreat from Moscow without something of a sense of 
shame at the insolent brutality of its bitterness. Even Byron, little 
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‘as he shared in most things the prejudices of his time and country, 
wedded as he was to a certain unreasoning liberalism, which might 
naturally have found vent in the “ Culte Napoléonienne,” knew of no 
pity for the fallen Emperor. In that ode of his, which will surely 
last as long as the fame of the hero to whom it was addressed, he 
rises to the very height of withering scorn in the famous apostrophe :— 


“To think that God’s fair world hath been 
‘The footstool of a thing so mean.” 


With the return from Elba there took place in England something 
of a reaction with regard to Napoleon. We learned the strange 
truth that this monster of depravity, this tyrant, whose reign we 
had believed to be as hatcful to the French nation as to England, 
had yet a hold upon the country, which, as we fondly fancied, we 
had just redeemed from a loathed and loathsome oppression. Then, 
too, the dramatic character of his last bold throw for power; his 
exile in that far distant mid-ocean island; the tragic ending of 
his wondrous career, all wrought upon popular imagination, and 
invested the memory of England’s greatest enemy with a halo of 
romance. It so happened, also, that with the close of the war the 
Continent of Europe was thrown open to English travellers. Our 
countrymen flocked abroad, and wherever they went even the most 
unobservant of tourists could not fail to mark the traces, not only of 
what Napoleon had destroyed, but of what he had established. Then, 
too, the course of events which followed the downfall of the Empire, 
the reign of tke principles sanctioned by the Holy Alliance, the 
temporary triumph of a reactionary Absolutism throughout the Con- 
tinent, could not but shake the confidence which our forefathers had 
felt, that in fighting against the Corsican usurper they were fighting the 
battle of popular freedom and national independence. When to all 
these causes there is added the inevitable tendency of the human 
mind to pass from one excess to another, it will not be found strange 
that the generation which came to the fore in England after the one 
which had conducted the great war to its triumphant end, should 
have thought much less of the personal dclinquencics of Napoleon, far 
more of his great public achievements. If, however, the rehabili- 
tatory process to which the memory of Buonaparte was subjected 
had proceeded no further abroad than it did in England, the 
interests of historic] justice would not have suffered materially. 
It was reserved for Trance, the country which had cndured the 
utmost at the hands of the modern Cesar, to confer upon him the 
honours of an historical apotheosis; and owing to a curious combina- 
tion of circumstances, the Icaders in the movement, which eventuated, 
after many years, in the Second Empire, were the champions of that 
cause which Napoleon overthrew, the advocates of those principles 
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against which he waged war to the death. The causes of this apparent 
anomaly are not, we think, very hard to discover. The restoration 
of the Bourbons after Waterloo was associated with bitter national 
defeat, with humiliations so grievous, even though well deserved, that 
the causa victa became to the vast majority of Frenchmen an object 
-of regret, if not of affection. Morcover, in the first fervour of the 
Bourbon triumph, in the days of the White terror, the memory of the 
deposed sovereign was pursued with a feminine unscrupulousness of 
invective which could not fail to produce « popular reaction. 

By a fatal error of policy the government, or perhaps more truly 
speaking, the partisans of the Bourbons, contrived before long to 
identify the Revolution with the Empire in the judgment of the 
masses. The Royalist émigrés hated Napoleon much, but they hated 
’89 with an even more intense hatred. And so it came to pass that 
the French nation grew to look upon the enemies of the Imperial 
régime as the encmies also of the rights and liberties which the 
Revolution had conferred upon France. This mistake was turned 
to advantage by the opponents of the Bourbon dynasty. It has 
always been the fashion of every French opposition to hold that no 
weapon should be discarded which can inflict injury upon the object of 
their attacks ; and so the partisans of the Republic, and the advocates 
of liberal reforms, appealed to the recollection of Napoleon’s great- 
ness, recalled the memory of his exploits, and professed a reverence 
for his name they could not have felt, in order to inflict damage on the 
Bourbon dynasty. Just as the French Liberals of to-day have made 
common cause with Ultramontanes to undermine the Second Empire, 
so their predecessors in the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
espoused the prejudices of the Buonapartists in order to throw dis- 
credit on the legitimate monarchy. Ly degrees the alliance between 
Liberalism and Buonapartism beeame one of conviction, or, if not of 
conviction, of tradition; and the songs of Beranger, the first author 
of Napoleonolatry, were adopted as the popular lays of French 
Republicanism. Still, if our impression is correct, Napoleonism 
beneath the Bourbons was rather a sentimental fashion, a kind of 
nineteenth century Frondcric, than a serious faith. It was not till 
the old soldiers of the Empire had given place to a younger gencration, 
till the memory of the Grand Army had become surrounded with 
aveil of indistinctness which blotted out its true colours, that French- 
men began to look upon the Empire as a golden age of glory; to 
regard Napoleon as the benefactor of France. Under Louis Philippe 
the worship of Napoleon first grew into a received article of national 
belief. Sir Philip Francis advised a young man entering Parliament 
never to praise any one except ‘ in odium tertii;’ and the antago- 
nists of the Orleanist dynasty, whether Legitimist or Republican, 
followed this rule, by eulogizing the Empire to the disparagement of 
the Monarchy of July. With an extraordinary short-sightedness 
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of vision, the Bourgeois régime vied with its opponents in paying 
honour to the memory of Napoleon. Louis Philippe and his coun- 
sellors appear to have thought that by flattering the Napoleonic 
creed they could somehow identify themselves with the triumphs of 
the past. The Napoleon of peace was ambitious of inheriting by a 
sort of vicarious succession the fame of the Napoleon of war. The 
speculation seemed to be at once lucrative and safe. Napoleon was 
dead ; and the greatness of his dynasty had, it was thought, perished 
with him. So the citizen king brought back the body of the con- 
queror from his distant grave, and buried it with all pomp and honour 
on the banks of the Seine, recording on the facade of the gorgeous 
sepulchre the dying wish of the Emperor, “to lie amidst the people 
whom he had loved so well.” By this act there was given an 
official sanction to the cardinal tenet of the faith preached by the 
Imperialist school, that the errors and failings of the Emperor, be 
they what they might, were atoned for by the fact that he was 
actuated by a deep love for France. The ‘Mot d’ordre’ went 
through French society at the bidding of the Court, to enshrine 
Napoleon in the Pantheon of French patriots; and the impulse thus 
given was followed readily. As the years went by, and the recollec- 
tion of the sufferings of the war became less vivid, a sort of ideal 
Napoleon supplanted in the French mind the memory of the man as 
he lived and moved. And so the despot, who had sacrificed France 
to his own aggrandisement, became once more the idol of the people. 
The expeditions of Strasburg and Boulogne were ridiculed in Govern- 
mental circles as mad anachronisms, but the event showed that the 
prisoner of Ham understood the French nation far better than the 
Doctrinaire statesmen who brought the monarchy of July to an 
inglorious end. It is said that when Napoleon III. was elected Pre- 
sident of the Republic by universal suffrage, vast masses of the 
peasant electors believed that they were voting for the Great Napo- 
leon. The story which was put forward by the friends of General 
Cavaignac may be true or false; but the mere fact of its being 
reported shows the attachment that the name of Buonaparte still 
inspired amidst the masses, even so late as in 1849. 

With the establishment of the Second Empire, the ‘ Culte Napolé- 
onienne’ became an essential article of faith to all who held office 
or wished to hold office beneath the Government. The star of the 
Buonapartes was once more in the ascendant, and to express any 
doubts as to the greatness of the first Emperor, was to throw doubts 
on the title of the second. When it was too late, the Republicans 
and the Orleanists perceived the error they had committed in holding 
up the memory of Napoleon to popular admiration. In order to 
injure their political opponents, to flatter the national vanity, and 
to earn for themselves part and parcel in glories which they had no 
right to share, they had mourned over the grave of Impcrialism ; and, 
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lo! the spectre which they deemed laid for ever walked once more 
amongst them. To undo the past was impossible; to confess their 
error was an useless penance, from which they shrunk reluctantly, 
Berénger could not unsing his songs, nor Thiers unwrite his history; 
even the men who hated the Second Empire with the bitterest and 
most unwavering of hatreds, could not make up their minds to the 
plain naked truth, that, evil and pernicious as the present régime 
might be, it was a model government compared to the one from 
which it derived its origin ; and thus the most envenomed assailants 
of Napoleon III. still adhered to the conventional fiction that the 
reign of the First Napoleon was an era of which Franco might be 
justly proud. The truth is that, both for evil and for good, French 
patriotism has a sort of narrow intensity, not to be rivalled in other 
lands. When M. de Montalembert was prosecuted for his essay on 
England, the imperial advocate declared that in eulogizing the insti- 
tutions of England in comparison with those of France, the pam- 
phleteer was like a man “ qui voulait flétrir sa mére,”’ and the accu- 
sation, groundless as it was, was based on a just appreciation of 
French sentiment. The honour of the flag overrides all other consi- 
derations. No doubt the Millennium must arrive before the cry, ‘‘ My 
country, right or wrong,” raised in the United States at the outbreak 
of the civil war, ceases to express the popular feeling of every powerful 
nation when its fortunes are assailed. But France stands alone in 
its conviction that patriotism requires a blind endorsement of the past 
as well as the present conduct of the mother country. Now it is 
absolutely impossible to speak the truth about the Emperor, and yet 
to conceal the truth about the nation whom he led to victory. A 
nation is always the complement of its government: and if Napoleon 
was brutal in prosperity, pitiful in adversity, if the Empire meant 
despotism abroad, and degradation at home ; then it follows that “La 
grande nation” which submitted to this slavery, which sanctioned 
this insolence of power, cannot be held up to admiration as the 
noblest of peoples. That the French national character possesses 
many high and grand qualities no one acquainted with France 
would deny; yet, at the same time, it possesses also a certain 
moral weakness, a lack of individual courage, a morbid self-concentra- 
tion, which alone could have rendered the First Empire possible. 
It follows, therefore, that to describe Napoleon as he was, involves 
the confession that France has cause to be ashamed of her own 
career of conquests as well as of her conquering hero; and this con- 
fession is one which, till the present day, no French writer of eminence 
has ever cared to make. 

We have dwelt at length upon these considerations because they 
seem to us necessary to the understanding of the remarkable book 
to which we desire to call attention. For the first time in the annals 
of France, a French writer has undertaken the task of telling the true 
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story of the First Napoleon. The old quotation from Othello, hackneyed 
as it is, appears to us to express more forcibly than any other form 
of words, the true purport of M. Lanfrey’s book. ‘Nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor aught set down in malice,” is the rule that he has laid 
before him; and that rule he has obeyed rigidly. Without doubt, 
he possesses facilities for his task, not accorded to former historians. 
Whatever may have been the motive which induced the Imperial 
Government to publish the whole of the correspondence of Napoleon I., 
it has rendered thereby an immense service to historical research. Of 
this correspondence M. Lanfrey has availed himself largely ; and from 
the letters of the Emperor he has drawn up his bill of indictment 
against the Empire. And what constitutes M. Lanfrey’s especial 
fitness for the work of analyzing the documents thus provided for the 
fuller comprehension of the Imperial régime, is that, in as far as we 
can discover, he has no party end to serve, no dynastic or political 
interest which he desires to promote. To bring out the truth, no 
matter whether that truth tells for or against the Directory or the 
Empire, the Bourbons or the Orleanists, the France of to-day or 
the France of half a century ago, is his earnest endeavour. M. Lan- 
frey’s sympathies, we should gather, are in favour of tho Republic ; 
but no Republican proclivities hinder him from acknowledging the 
faults, the failings, and the follies of the Revolutionary leaders. In the 
same way, his personal sentiments are obviously hostile to Cesar- 
ism in every form; and yet he loses no opportunity of doing justice 
to the achievements of the Empire. Indeed, throughout the work, 
the personality of the writer is kept out of sight to a degree which is 
unfortunately very rare in modern writers. It would be hard to dis- 
cover from any internal evidence what the author either admired or 
regretted, hoped or feared. That itis good the truth should be known, 
you gather to be his profound conviction; but that any particular good 
will come to his country through the knowledge of the truth he has 
to tell, hardly seems to be viewed by him as a possible contingency. 
Readers of Thackeray's ‘ Virginians’ may remember that in his 
later life George Warrington began to write a history of the Revolu- 
tionary war in America, and forwarded the MS. to his friend, Mr. 
Washington, who advised him strongly not to publish the work, as it 
would be sure to give equal offence to all parties to the conflict. A 
similar piece of advice might well have been given to M. Lanfrey 
by any prudent friend, who had perused the proof sheets of 
“‘ L’Histoire de Napoléon Premier.” Possibly the fact that M. Lan- 
frey, though his life has been spent in France, was a native of Savoy, 
and was therefore not brought up in that worship of Napoleon 
which is so universal throughout France, may have augmented the 
clearness of his vision, and have divested him of that fervent adulation 
of France which characterizes the native-born Frenchman. Whether 
this suggestion be correct or not, it is certain that M. Lanfrey’s 
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career as a writer has been signalised by an impartiality of judgment, 
rare in any country, rarest of all in France. In his earlier writings 
he has pointed out in turn the weaknesses of the Republicans, of the 
Orleanist statesmen, and of the men of the Empire; and yet there is 
nothing in his literary character of that spirit of universal opposition 
which has distinguished many French critics. Each party in turn has 
applauded his exposure of their antagonist’s shortcomings, and just at 
this moment M. Lanfrey is naturally popular with all the various 
factions opposed to the Napoleonic régime. But yet we doubt 
whether any French political party would claim him as their adherent ; 
and this isolation,—though in one respect, which we shall notice 
later, it may have obscured the clearness of his vision,—has yet given 
him extraordinary advantages for estimating the true character of 
the French Empire and its founder. That his work will ever be 
popular in France is an assertion we should hesitate about making ; 
and the temporary curiosity which it has excited in Paris does not 
seem to us any sure guarantee of permanent circulation. French 
nature, we fancy, must change greatly before M. Thiers’s “‘ Le 
Consulat et l’'Empire” ceases to be the recognised authority con- 
cerning the great Emperor. Yet for all this, M. Lanfrey will have 
rendered a real service to his country, and to the world at large, by 
removing the veil of sentimental romance and imaginative fiction, with 
which a long series of biographers, historians, poets, dramatists, and 
novelists have surrounded the memory of the First Napoleon. 
Considered as a mere literary work, this history seems to us 
entitled to the highest praise. In these days, when verbal scene 
painting has been allowed to obscure and override the real action 
of the drama of history, it is a satisfaction to meet with an his- 
torian, whose sole object is to tell the facts he has to record simply 
and forcibly, who indulges in no eflorts to reproduce an imaginary 
past, who never directs the attention of the reader to speculations 
of his own. The interest of the story never flags; the digressions 
necessary to make the narrative intelligible are few in number, and 
curt in length; and from the beginning to the end, judging of the 
work as far as it has yet been carried, Napoleon Buonaparte is the 
figure round which the whole story centres. The book is not a 
description of the life and times of the First Emperor; it is not a 
history of the Napoleonic campaigns; it is not a panorama of the 
Imperial era; it is simply and solely, what it professes to be, the life 
story of Napoleon I. Any one familiar with French criminal-law pro- 
ceedings must have noticed with curiosity the judicial summary of the 
prisoner's past career, from his earliest days, which is laid before the 
Court by the public prosecutor in order to throw light upon the 
question of his’ presumptive guilt. This form of ‘ Réquisitoire’ 
might, we think, have furnished M. Lanfrey with the scheme of his 
history. Napoleon is summoned before the bar of posterity, and the 
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author recites his career with minute and impartial accuracy in order 
to enforce the condemnation which he desires to see passed upon the 
illustrious prisoner. 

The limits of our space would utterly preclude our giving any 
analysis of M. Lanfrey’s history ; and, in truth, the work is so concise, 
so perfect in its mastery of the subject, that we should have to quote 
the major portion of its contents before we could give any idea of its 
full bearing. If we attempt to give quotations, we are perplexed at 
once by the embarrassment of choice. Perhaps there is no solitary 
instance of the insane self-glorification which he attributes to the Em- 
peror more striking than the extracts given from the Imperial Catechism, 
drawn up under Napoleon's instructions by the Cardinal Legate Cap- 
rara. This remarkable confession of faith concludes by stating, “ that 
all persons who shall fail in their duty towards the Emperor will render 
themselves worthy of eternal damnation.” Upon this passage it is 
worth while to repeat the comment of M. Lanfrey, as a specimen of the 
rare outbursts of personal feeling to be found in his narrative. ‘‘ One 
feels,” he says, “‘ disgust rather than indignation at the thought that 
any man should have dared to utter such astounding assertions con- 
cerning himself. What is more extraordinary still, is that he should 
have been able to make them with impunity in the age of Voltaire ; 
that he could have made of them articles of religious instruction. 
With what astonishing indifference does this sub-lieutenant of artillery 
enrol the Pope in his police, and transform the Deity into a special 
constable! His despotism, as we see, was all but converted into a 
religious dogma. The transition was, in his eyes, a necessary stage 
to his final apotheosis.” It is, however, but seldom that M. Lanfrey 
interrupts the course of his story by reflections of this kind. It 
should also be stated that the author never falls into the vulgar 
blunder of describing Napoleon as one of those monsters of wicked- 
ness who are only to be found in the pages of fiction. On the 
contrary, he gives the Emperor credit for a certain kindliness of 
disposition—a kind of what the Germans would call gutmiithigkeit 
—which we have never seen attributed to him so fully elsewhere. 

The conception which M. Lanfrey has formed of Napoleon’s cha- 
racter is an intelligible one enough. Selfishness, developed to its 
highest point in a nature of exceptional energy, would, if we judge 
rightly, be described by the author as the predominant characteristic 
ofthe man. Attached to his family as constituents of his greatness, 
fond of his soldiers as the instruments of his ambition, loving France 
as the scene of his glory, he was yet ready at any moment to sacrifice 
family, army, and country to the advancement of his own interests 
or the gratification of his own vanity. Constitutionally humane, he 
would sacrifice the lives of thousands on the battle-field without the 
slightest compunction, and would sanction the perpetration of a 
murder,—like that of the Duke d’Enghien,—for no other reason 
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than an impression that a show of vigour would strengthen his 
position. But analysis of character is not a pursuit for which 
M. Lanfrey seems to us to have any special fancy. He describes the 
acts of the hero of his narrative, and leaves the reader to draw his 
own conclusions as to the motives which led to these actions. He 
takes, indeed, an almost morbid delight in showing how the indif- 
ference to convictions of every kind, the freedom from prejudices, 
the absence of moral considerations, which constituted Napoleon’s 
strength constituted his weakness also, and led to his ultimate down- 
fall. Without principle himself, he could never credit the existence 
of principle in others ; indifferent to truth or justice, he could never 
realise the influence that these qualities exert over mankind; devoid 
of the instinct of patriotism, he always overlooked its operation as 
an element of human affairs. So it came to pass that time after time 
he committed blunders and involved himself in difficulties which men 
with not one-tenth part of his ability, but with a truer appreciation 
of humanity, would have avoided. Indeed, the chief moral M. Lanfrey 
has to teach is, that the world has given Napoleon I. credit for a 
clearness of vision and a grasp of mind which he was far from pos- 
sessing. The expedition to Egypt, the proposed invasion of England, 
the naval campaign which terminated in Trafalgar, the conquest 
of Prussia, were all, as the narrator endeavours to show, gigantic 
follies due to an overweening vanity, and redeemed only from the 
disaster which ought to have followed them, partly by luck, still more 
by the errors of Napoleon’s opponents. In fact, if this view is 
correct, the march to Moscow is only the logical termination of the 
imperial career. ‘‘ When you think,’—to quote the author's words, 
—*‘of the marvellous instrument which he wielded in his hands, and 
of the unworthy use to which for so long a time he applied it with 
impunity, your imagination carries you back to those magic powers 
who play so important a part in Oriental tales. So long as the hero 
retains the talisman everything prospers with him beyond the bounds 
of possibility. The principles which govern other men have for him 
no existence. Unheard of prodigies arise without effort under his 
unconscious hands. He knows neither good nor evil; he laughs at 
impossibilities. He mocks, at his pleasure, at all that is just and 
sacred. For him madness becomes genius; imprudence, skill; ini- 
quity, justice; and the more he tramples under foot all rules of 
wisdom, right, and common sense, the more his success swells and 
grows and fills the world. The very laws of nature seem to be upset; 
mankind contemplates with superstitious terror the sinister glory of 
the meteor. They are ready to deify this privileged, invulnerable 
mortal, whose astounding fortune can be compromised by no crime, 
weakened by no folly. One day the talisman is broken or lost, and 
of a sudden the god disappears. There is nothing left but a wretched 
lunatic; you ask whether this elect of destiny has not been its 
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victim, and your mind hesitates in perplexity between horror and 
pity. Such is the history of Napoleon !”’ 

Throughout M. Lanfrey’s pages we can trace no attempt of the 
kind so universal amongst anti-Napoleonic writers to lay the sins of 
France on the shoulders of the Empcror. With a simplicity more 
telling than any laboured description, he depicts the degradation of 
the French nation under the Empire. He shows how her public men 
consented to become accomplices in actions they knew to be infamous ; 
how her legislature condescended to worship the hero of the hour with 
servile adulation; how his reckless outrages upon law, and right, 
and justice, and common decency, excited no manifestation of dis- 
approval from the people so long as they were crowned with success ; 
how the nation not only bore its servitude with patience, but wor- 
shipped its enslaver. Nor can we wonder if at times, in reciting the 
turpitudes of that strange era, the writer loses heart, and seems 
to despair of humanity. The influence of the painful study which 
M. Lanfrey’s duty as a historian has called upon him to undertake 
has, in one respect,—and one respect only,—biassed the perfect 
impartiality of his estimate. Every now and then he seems to us 
inclined to do something more than justice to the enemies of the 
Empire. No Englishman can complain of the tone in which M. 
Lanfrey dwells on the heroic resistance of England to the attempt of 
Napoleon to establish a universal dominion over the Continent ; and if 
we were to select one passage from his book above all others as a model 
of powerfal writing, it would be the description of the battle of Trafal- 
gar and the death of Nelson. But we own that in his comments on 
the conduct of the governments opposed to Napoleon, the narrator at 
times appears to us to deal somewhat too tenderly with their short- 
comings. After all, the conquests of the Empire would have been 
impossible if the state of Europe had not been thoroughly rotten. No 
man can be acquainted with the Continent without seeing that 2 
new and a better era dates almost everywhere from the time when 
France, under Napoleon, overran Europe with her armies. We admit 
most fully that in the reforms he established and in the abuses which 
he overthrew, Napoleon was instigated by no regard for the welfare 
of the lands which he conquered, still less by any sincere love for 
popular rights or attachment to the cause of liberty. But yet a cer- 
tain element of perverted truth underlay his constant assertion that 
his armies had come in the interest of the masses, and in opposition 
to those of their despotic rulers; and it was this element of truth 
which has won for the modern Attila a sort of posthumous popularity. 
This fact, however, M. Lanfrey will have ample opportunity of recog- 
nising in the concluding volumes of his history; and by so doing he 
will remove the only blot which mars its perfect impartiality. 
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Or the many visitors to Antwerp, or to Malines, only a few have 
ever heard of the strange town of Gheel, and scarcely any have 
thought it worth their while to visit it. Yet at a distance of only 
twenty miles from these cities is to be found one of the most in- 
teresting phenomena of the present day. 

At Gheel a large proportion of the population consists of insane 
persons, who share in all the daily toils and pleasures of their sane 
fellow-citizens ; who live in fraternal equality with them, and are 
permitted frecly to take part in their religious festivals and cere- 
monies. This custom has lasted for centuries, and tradition has 
preserved the following sad and tragic legend of its original insti- 
tution. 

Early in the seventh century a chapel had been erected in the 
descrt lands of the Campine, and dedicated to St. Martin, the Apostle 
of Gaul. The few pious pilgrims who built their huts in its neigh- 
bourhood were the founders of Gheel. 

It was in this desert spot that the fair Dymphnia, according to the 
legend, sought a refuge from the cruel love of her father, a wicked 
king of Ireland. She was accompanied in her flight by an aged 
priest named Gerrebert, who had converted her to Christianity. The 
king discovered her retreat, Gerrebert was killed by his guards, and 
the unfortunate Dymphnia was murdered by the impious hands of her 
own father. 

Tradition states that some lunatics who were the witnesses of this 
horrible deed were restored to their senses. Another version relates 
that the insane, who were led by the piety of their relations to the 
tombs of these martyrs, were healed at once. The miraculous cures 
were ascribed to the virtues of the murdered princess, who from that 
time became the patron saint of the insane. The hope of a miracle 
soon brought a stream of pilgrims to the foot of the cross which 
marked the p:ace of martyrdom, and of virtue. A custom then arose 
of leaving lunatics in the charge of the few inhabitants who had 
settled there. The cluster of huts became a village, and in later 
times an important town. 

In the twelfth century a large church, dedicated to St. Dymphnia, 
took the place of the old chapel of St. Martin, and in a.p. 1400, the 
popular belief in the miraculous power of the saint was confirmed by 
a bull of Pope Eugenius IV. 
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At this distance of time, it is impossible to discover whether the 
cures were real or imaginary, but, at all events, we can easily per- 
ceive how what at first was a work of charity and piety soon became 
a source of prosperity to the country, and of freedom to the insane 
who were brought there. 

At Gheel, the combination of a northern climate with the sandy 
soil of the south, rendered the means of livelihood difficult to obtain 
through the barrenness of the soil. Economy, as well as kindness, 
prompted the sane to live in common with their insane guests. The 
lunatics were adopted into a family, and shared the same room, and 
in early times, even the same bed, with their hosts. Their guardians, 
who could ill afford the time to keep and watch them within doors, 
usually took them with them into the fields when they went to work, 
and thus gradually the lunatics, in their lucid moments, became 
fellow-workers in the fields, as well as companions in the house, and 
lived freely and fearlessly with their keepers. So excellent was their 
behaviour under these circumstances, that when the Flemish Govern- 
ment authorised the use of chains to prevent lunatics from committing 
injuries, the good people of Gheel were scandalised, and said, as with 
one voice, ‘‘ Ah! my madman or messmate is not bad ; he does harm 
to no one; he is the best of creatures.” This humble institution of 
Gheel continued as it had begun, until the end of the eighteenth 
century, when Belgium was divided into French departments. It 
then attracted the attention of the French officials ; and thus Gheel, 
so long unconscious of its own merits, was first drawn from the 
obscurity in which it had until then remained concealed. Within the 
last ten or twelve years new enactments have put a stop to some 
abuses which had crept in,,and which had become almost sanctioned 
by ancient routine, and have much improved the system. 

The aspect of the town of Gheel is cheerful, and the houses in the 
principal street are well built, and have a comfortable appearance. 

The Church of St. Dymphnia is of course one of the most interesting 
objects in the place. On its walls is to be seen inscribed, or painted, 
the strange history of the foundation of the colony. Over the 
principal altar an allegorical group represents St. Dymphnia borne 
on a cloud, imploring the divine mercy for the unhappy suppliants at 
her feet. On each side of the altar is a group of lunatics, whose 
hands and feet are bound with golden fetters ;—these are the chains 
we read of in the decrees of the seventeenth century,—with this 
distinction, however, that those were not gilded. 

The stone pavement before the tomb of St. Dymphnia is deeply 
indented by the knees of the numerous suppliants for her favour. The 
Church of St. Dymphnia is specially reserved for the use of the insane, 
who take their part without restraint in the religious ceremonies. 
Only those who imagine themselves to be gods, kings, or princes refuse 
to kneel, and they all behave in a respectful and reverential manner. 
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The lunatic, by being permitted to take his part in religious offices 
and duties, and to take the sacrament whenever his reason is suffi- 
ciently conscious of what he is doing, is thereby raised in his own 
estimation, as well as in that of his fellow-citizens. 

At first sight the inhabitants of Gheel seem so like those of an 
ordinary town, that it has provoked the sarcastic remark, that at Gheel 
the sane and insane are so much alike as to make it impossible to dis- 
tinguish them. Yet a visitor who scrutinises the passers-by carefully, 
or a physician who is acquainted with the external symptoms of 
madness, wil! soon discover the unhappy victims of insanity. The 
eccentric behaviour of one, the prolonged vacant smile of another, or 
the irrational question of a third, will free him from his doubts, 
although he will still hesitate to believe that so large a proportion of 
the inhabitants are lunatics. Gheel receives about the fifth part of 
the lunatics of Belgium. The Belgians naturally form the large 
majority of the insane population of Gheel ; then come the Dutch and 
Germans, then a few Frenchmen, and now and then a Dane or an 
Englishman. Insane persons of every kind are received, except those 
who suffer from a suicidal or a homicidal mania, and those whose 
frequent attempts at evasion or whose habits would disturb the peace 
of the inhabitants. 

Unfortunately Gheel has been so little known, and so many adverse 
rumours have been spread about it, that the system there followed 
has only been tried after all others have failed. Hence a large 
number of incurables form the majority of the insane population. 
Except in special cases, male and female lunatics are not admitted 
into the same family ; but out of doors they mingle without restraint. 
The religion of the community is the Roman Catholic religion; but 
no one attempts to convert a lunatic who belongs to some other 
religious denomination. Rustic simplicity prevails in the domestic 
arrangements of the citizens of Gheel. 

If the traveller wishes to inspect the interior of the houses, nothing 
is easier than to walk in at any moment. The doors are as open to 
the friends, parents, or visitors of the patients, as to the physicians 
who attend them. This is very different from the practice in public 
asylums, for even in those which are most indulgently regulated 
the gates are closed against the affection of relatives and the 
kindness of friends. At Gheel, the house or cottage of the peasant 
or citizen is itself the asylum; there are no secrets of the prison- 
house to be discovered,—all is open to the public view. Formerly 
there was much neglect and disorder to be observed in the cottages 
and homes of the people of Gheel ; but now they have learnt to pride 
themselves on the neatness and cleanliness of their dwelling-places, 
and the rooms the patients occupy are kept in excellent order. The 
lunatics have good beds and abundant food, for it is only the artisan 
who has to purchase all his food, who sometimes fares scantily. 

VOL. Iv. G 
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It is wonderful to see how soon the lunatics accustom themselves 
to the regular hours and habits of their guardians. Their first suit 
of clothes is provided by their relations, or by the asylum from which 
they come, and afterwards renewed by the local administration. No 
particular colour or cut of clothes marks the insane from the sane, so 
that in the streets the insane are lost in the crowd. Yet they are 
so well known to the inhabitants, that if a lunatic attempts to escape 
he is easily stopped without calling in the assistance of the police. 
The attempts at evasion are, however, very few in number, as few 
can feel a desire to eseape ; but those who repeat the attempt are 
chained with fetters of light weight, which do not hurt their limbs. 

Suicide is almost entirely unknown. The normal state of Gheel 
and its people is quiet and peace ; but naturally now and then ex- 
ceptional cases arise, where a sudden attack of frenzy has caused 
the lunatic to use violence against his keepers. When the lunatic 
becomes very violent, his keepers, with the assistance, if necessary, 
of their neighbours, easily keep him from harm, and sometimes bind 
him with leathern bands until his fury is past. 

The whole system which prevails at Gheel may be summed up in 
the two words,—liberty and work. The lunatic is free to move 
about as he likes; he is treated as a fellow-creature, and not like 
a wild beast only fit to be caged and chained, or forced into sub- 
mission. He may be seen,—except in those cases where the physician 
does not think it advisable,—peacefully smoking his pipe at the 
village inn, and reading the paper, or playing cards and drinking 
beer with his friends and neighbours. 

Work is not compulsory,—every lunatic may abstain from it,—but 
the force of example soon leads the majority to take up work of some 
kind. Probably two-thirds of the whole number are thus usefully and 
healthfully employed. In the houses where they live they all take 
part in the household economy. In the town the female lunatics work 
in the lace manufactories, while some of the males find employment 
in the workshops of bootmakers, tailors, and other tradesmen. A 
few work on their own account, and earn a good income as carpenters, 
herbalists, or carvers. The lunatics who have been accustomed to a 
country life are as much as possible placed in the neighbouring farms. 
It is a strange fact that the farmers prefer to receive into their homes 
those lunatics who are at times subject to violent attacks of madness, 
and who are of a passionate temper and character. Thc allege as 
their reason, that the violent lunatic in his lucid intervals will work 
with energy, and willingly, while the idiot or the weak lunatic stays 
helplessly at home ; and should a sudden access of madness supervene, 
it is not difficult to calm his violence, and, if necessary, to chain 
him, and as soon as the attack is over, he returns to his work. There 
is also this great advantage, that the more a lunatic of this character 
gets accustomed to work in the fields, the less frequent become the 
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attacks of his malady. The labourers on the farms have no 
wages, but to stimulate them in their exertions, they receive a 
small payment weekly, sometimes a little beer, and some tobacco. 
The value of work in occupying the diseased minds of lunatics has 
been recognised of late times in the public asylums; but it is 
generally of too monotonous a kind, too regular, and does not 
admit of that variety] which is offered at Gheel. Besides this, we 
must remember that the sense of freedom tends greatly to calm the 
disordered imaginations of the insane. A few of the Gheel lunatics 
find amusement and relief in music, and thus are able also to gratify 
the musical tastes of their fellow-sufferers. 

The ‘ Harmonie,” or Musical Socicty of Gheel, was founded by 
a very clever violin player, nicknamed “le Grand Colbert,” and 
his sane fellow-members have not felt any hesitation in hanging 
up his portrait in their concert-room. M. Jules Duval, who for years 
has been the advocate of the system followed at Gheel, and who has 
thoroughly studied the subject, earnestly and forcibly urges the 
medical profession to consider the advantages it possesses over all 
other systems for the safety, health, and final recovery of the lunatics 
who are colonised there. It is true that in comparison with those 
private establishments which have been luxuriously fitted up for the 
use of the wealthy, Gheel will seem poor, and perhaps mean; but 
its houses can be compared most favourably with the homes of the 
artisans and labourers of the best-regulated towns, and still more 
favourably with any of the great public lunatic asylums. Some of 
the houses are far superior to the rest in the luxury and comfort of 
their furniture. That such a system as that of Gheel could be intro- 
duced with safety in some part of England does not seem improbable ; 
but at all events, the philanthropist who visits the lunatic colony 
will return convinced of the advantages of an institution which 
alleviates the wretched position of lunatics, and which, by giving 
them reasonable freedom, restores them the sooner to health and 
to society. 
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TuerE are few subjects more fascinating to the historical student 
than the origin and growth of that gigantic debt, the annual interest 
of which now absorbs more than one-third of the income of the 
empire,—few which exhibit so many of those contrasts between past 
usages and present practice, which occur to a greater or less extent 
in every department of history. In these days, when the revenue 
flows in with such regularity that the amount due at any particular 
period can be predicted with tolerable accuracy, when a loan toa 
Government in good credit is contributed in a few hours, and quoted 
almost simultaneously on every bourse in Europe, it is hardly possible 
to realise the difficulties with which the financial business of the Crown 
was formerly beset. In bygone times the Government was exposed to 
constant frauds on the part of the collectors of the revenue, whose pecu- 
lations were scarcely even disguised ; some of the taxes, too, such as 
the chimney tax, or hearth money, were the source of great discontent 
amongst the people, who were subjected to the most inquisitorial and 
tyrannical treatment by the collectors, and who, naturally enough, 
adopted every possible pretext to evade payment. Moreover, the 
absence, in early times, of any banking facilities, and the consequent 
hoarding of all savings, induced an ignorance of, and a dislike to, 
anything in the shape of a loan, which rendered borrowing a by no 
means easy task. Thus, says Macaulay, ‘“‘ when the treasury was 
empty, when the taxes came in slowly, and when the pay of the 
soldiers and sailors was in arrear, it had been necessary for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to go, hat in hand, up and down Cheap- 
side and Cornhill, attended by the Lord Mayor and aldermen, and to 
make up a sum by borrowing £100 from this hosier, and £200 from 
that ironmonger.” It may not be uninteresting to inquire how, in 
such times as these, the Exchequer was supplied with funds, and 
what securities were offered by the King to his creditors. 

The plan of earliest date and of most general adoption appears 
to have been to raise loans on the security of exchequer tallies, 
such loans to be subsequently repaid out of the King’s property or 
revenue. The Exchequer Tally was simply a rod of hazel, well 
seasoned and cut square. The amount it represented was indicated 
by notches cut in the shaft, a notch of a certain size meaning £1,000, 
a smaller one £500, and so on. The amount was also written on 
two opposite sides of the rod, which was then split lengthwise through 
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the notches, one part, the tally, being handed to the lender, whilst 
the other, or counter-tally, was retained at the Exchequer. When 
the loan was paid off, the creditor produced his tally, and the cor- 
respondence of the two parts afforded proof of the validity of his 
claim. Then, tally and counter-tally being broken, the liquidation of 
the debt was satisfactorily established. 

The practice of thus raising funds by means of tallies of loan, as 
they were called, can be traced back to the former half of the 
thirteenth century. But before that time tallies were in frequent use 
for the general purposes of receipt. Indeed, the employment of them 
seems to be coeval with the formation of the Exchequer itself. All 
acknowledgments of the receipt of revenue, whether at the Exchequer 
or by the sheriffs, upon whom devolved the onerous duty of levying 
and collecting taxes in the various counties, and who were conse- 
quently officers of great power, were made by means of tallies. At 
the Exchequer the Tellers, or ‘‘talliers,” received the sums of money 
paid in, the Writer of the tallies and the Cutter of the tallies prepared 
and notched the wands, and the chamberlain or deputy chamberlains 
issued the tally at the Tally Court. The numerous allusions to these 
rude and primitive instruments to be found in the early statutes 
regulating the functions of the sheriffs, show how general was their 
use. Thus in the Statutes of Rutland, passed in 1282, for the 
recovery of the King’s debts, it was enacted, ‘that all holders of 
Exchequer tallies should deliver them to the sheriffs ” in the presence 
of “two faithful knights,” and the debts of all those failing so to do 
‘“‘shall be reputed unpaid.” Further, a commission was to be 
appointed to inquire into these debts, ‘‘so that the debts, being con- 
fessed and inrolled, the tallies of the same shall be broken.’ Again, 
by 18 Edward I. c. 11, an Act, imposing the penalty of imprison- 
ment in the sheriffs’ gaols for such ‘‘accomptants” as have not 
“satisfied their auditors,” it was provided that, ‘if any so imprisoned 
do complain that the auditors have grieved him unjustly, and can 
find friends that will undertake to bring him before the Barons of the 
Exchequer, he shall be delivered unto them, and the sheriff shall give 
knowledge unto his masters that he appear with the rolls and tallies 
by which he made the accompt.” 

It is a curious instance of the tenacity with which old customs are 
adhered to, that a description of the use of Exchequer tallies a year 
or two after the Conquest would apply accurately to their issue up to 
1826, in which year they were discontinued. True, the Cutter and 
Writer of the tallies, as distinct offices, had ceased to exist ; but the 
Tellers still transmitted to the Tally Court a memorandum of the money 
received by them, couched in the same antiquated jargon of Latin 
and English as was in vogue centuries before. On this memorandum 
the tally was prepared, the sum mentioned therein, the name of the 
payer and the date of the transaction being written on the rod in the 
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mode sanctioned by immemorial usage, and the. notches were eut 
with the same formality and precision as when the prevalent ignorance 
of the art of writing rendered so cumbrous an expedient indispensable. 
And it is not a little remarkable that an instrument which was for so 
many centuries connected with the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
executive Government, should, in its disuse, have entailed a great 
misfortune upon the Legislature. But so it was. In the course of 
years enormous numbers of these tallies had accumulated at the 
Exchequer. It was resolved to burn them, and for that purpose 
eart-loads of them were removed to the cellars of the Old Houses of 
Parliament. At six o’clock on Thursday, the 16th of October, 1834, 
the burning was commenced; but.the flues becoming overheated, 2 
fire broke out, which in a few hours completely destroyed the building. 

We have seen how the tally, from being merely an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of money, became itself the security for loans. In 
course of time, as the various kinds of service due to the King were 
commuted for a money payment, the practice grew up of formally 
pledging different portions of anticipated revenue as security for imme- 
diate advances. The tallies thus used were called tallies of Assign- 
ment, or tallies of Pro, to distinguish them from tallies of acquittance. 
From a very elaborate notice of the various forms of the public debt, 
prepared at the Exchequer, and presented to Parliament in 1858, we 
select the following examples of payments made in this mode :— 

‘8 Edward II., May 5.—Paid to Lord William, Bishop of Exeter, 
£100, by a tally made to him for the custody of the land which 
belonged to Thomas De Cogan, to have the same for his expenses in 
going with certain other nobility of the King’s Council, to France, 
upon certain business of the Lord the King, touching the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, and there prosecuting the same . ° . - £100." 

‘6 Richard II., May 20.—To Florymund, Lord de la Sparre, in 
money paid to him by assignment made this day upon the subsidies 
of wool in divers parts of England, for the price of 10,000 frances, to 
be paid as a loan during the King’s pleasure. . £1,666 13s. 4d. 

‘22 Richard I1., May 13.—To the Emperor of Constantinople, in 
money paid to him by the hands of Reginald Grille, a merchant of Janua, 
by assignment made to him this day, charged upon the customs in 
the port of Southampton, in discharge of £2,000 which the Lord the 
King commanded to be paid to the said Emperor, in aid and relief to 
maintain the war of the said Emperor in resisting the malice of the 
Saracens and others warring and fighting against the faith, which they 
are effecting and hastening, as is said, to the destruction of Chris- 
tianity in those and the neighbouring parts. ‘ . £2,000.” 

There were, however, other securitics than tallies. The King’s 
Privy Seals and his Letters Patent are alluded to in the ancient 
records of the Exchequer as in use for this purpose. Nor was a 
more valuable security unknown. The Royal Jewels were not infre- 
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quently pledged to the King’s creditors. In 1428 the Issue Rolls of 
the Exchequer mention a payment to Richard Crosby, Prior of the 
Cathedral Church of the Blessed Mary of Coventry, as attorney to 
the late Bishop of Winchester, of the sum of £500: “for which 
£500 so borrowed, the late King pledged to them his great collar, 
called Ikelton Collar,—during the time he was prince,—garnished 
with 4 rubies, 4 great sapphires, 32 great pearls, and 538 other 
pearls of a lesser sort, weighing 363 ozs., then valued at £500, 
as security for the repayment of the said sum so borrowed ; which 
said collar, the said prior for this purpose fully empowered, delivered 
to the Treasurer and Chamberlains for the King’s use by writ of 
great seal.” The Treasurer here referred to was the Lord High 
Treasurer, the ‘‘ Premier” of modern times. Originally the Treasury 
and Exchequer were one office, the division which obtains at present 
having been made shortly after the Restoration. In early times, 
too, we may observe, the Exchequer was intrusted with the custody 
of the Crown jewels. 

But the pawning of the Regalia was by no means the strangest kind 
of security offered by our early kings. Henry III. actually pawned 
the Jews. Under the first three Norman monarchs, this race appears 
to have been comparatively free from the exactions to which it was 
afterwards exposed. Indeed, the treatment the Jews received from 
Stephen and his successors can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that they were regarded as the villeins or bondmen of the 
Crown. They could hold no real property without the consent of 
the sovereign, nor sell any of their possessions except under the most 
vexatious restrictions. They were subject to taxes and impositions 
of a most arbitrary character, and were, in fact, considered fit subjects 
to gratify the rapacity of the Throne, and to replenish the royal purse 
in times of need. Thus we find that in 1253 «‘ King Henry borrowed 
from Richard, Earl of Cornewalle, 5,000 marks sterling, and for 
securing the payment thereof, assigned and set over all his Jews of 
England to the said Earl, and bound them to pay the Earl 3,000 
marks, which they owed to the King, at certain terms or days, under 
pain of forfeiting £500 for every default of payment; and gave the 
Earl power to distrain them by their chattels and bodies for the 
same.” Two years afterwards, Henry having extorted from them a 
further sum of 18,000 marks, they asked permission to leave the 
country. Their views, however, were not carried out till 1290, when 
Edward I., after imprisoning great numbers of them, and obtaining 
£12,000 for their release, drove them from the kingdom. 

The Issue Rolls of the Exchequer contain many instances of loans 
made without any security being stated. Whittington, “thrice Lord 
Mayor,” appears to have advanced in this manner considerable sums 
to his sovereign, Henry V., whose passion for military glory made 
him a frequent borrower. In 1420 we find the following entry :— 
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‘On 22nd November, 1420, in the 7th Henry V., to Richard 
Whyttington, citizen and alderman of London, in money paid to him 
by the hands of Richard Knyghtley, in discharge of 2,000 marks 
which he lent to the Lord the King, at the receipt of his Exchequer, 
on the 12th of June, in the 5th year, as appears by the Roll of 
Receipts, &e.  . : : x : ° 5 £333 6s. 8d.” 

In the reign of Henry VI. a most important change occurred in the 
management of loans to the Crown. In the earlier times, the 
sovereign himself, through his officers of state, procured the necessary 
funds on security of his property. But by the time of Henry V. the 
power of Parliament had materially increased. The kings of the 
house of Laneaster, whose title was more parliamentary than 
hereditary, naturally treated the House of Commons with respect. 
Henry V. was especially reluctant to risk any quarrel with a body 
which possessed the power of granting or withholding the supplies 
essential to the execution of his warlike policy. Moreover, by this 
time, many of the old feudal dues and charges which had filled the 
Exchequer of the early Norman kings had been abandoned, and the 
votes of Parliament were the main support of the monarch. The 
ascendency of the House soon showed itself in financial matters. 
The Parliament became the borrower instead of the King. Hansard, 
in his Parliamentary history, quotes several examples, viz. :— 

“15 Henry VI. (Anno 1436). The first thing that the Parliament 
went upon was to give authority to the King’s Council to make 
securities to the creditors of the Crown for £100,000.” 

The intervention of Parliament did not stop here. In 1450 the 
King had incurred liabilities to the amount of £372,000, an enormous 
sum in those days. The aid of the Houses was indispensable, and 
in this reign, for the first time, duties granted by Parliament were 
pledged as securities for loans. So convenient a practice soon became 
general, and provisions were inserted in the Acts granting supplies 
to the King for discounting the taxes before their collection, and also 
for negotiating loans upon their security. 

It should be observed that there are two fundamental points of 
difference between the loans raised in the various modes described, 
and our modern notion of a national debt. By the latter term is 
nowadays understood a national liability, represented by a mass of 
negotiable and assignable securities bearing a fixed rate of interest. 
Indeed, the interest is the really essential element in the debt. A 
holder of stock cannot claim payment of the principal sum, of 
which he receives the dividends. All that he can, either in equity 
or justice demand, is the annual income of that principal. When he 
purchased £100 Consols, what he bought was an inviolable title 
to a permanent annuity of £3, and that is all he disposes of when he 
sells out a similar amount of stock. But his right to this annuity he 
can deal with as with any other property,—he can assign or sell it, 
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or offer it as a security for an advance of money, while its value will 
of course fluctuate with the credit of the debtor who pays the annual 
interest, that is, the nation. 

Now, previously to the reign of James I., loans to the Crown, 
whether raised on the security of tallies of loans or by mortgages of 
the revenue, appear, as a rule, to have been repaid without interest, 
nor were the securities themselves in any way negotiable or saleable. 
The levying of interest, or usury as it was originally called, was 
regarded as unscriptural, and was accordingly forbidden by Ecclesias- 
tical law. The attitude of the statute law is more difficult to ascertain. 
The Jews were most frequently the lenders; and, as the Mosaical 
injunction only prohibited them from taking interest of their own race, 
and expressly sanctioned their taking it from strangers, they were not 
slow to avail themselves of the distinction. Madox, in his History 
of the Exchequer, says that ‘by traffick and taking of mortgages, 
and usuries of the King’s subjects, they became very wealthy both in 
money and land.” As might be expected, the earliest statutes on 
usury are evidently aimed at reducing the profits of the Jews. Thus 
Magna Charta enacts that ‘if any one have borrowed anything of the 
Jews, and die before the debt be satisfied, there shall be no interest 
paid for that debt, so long as the heir is under age.” This exemption 
of minors was extended to all debts, whether contracted with the 
Jews or not, by an Act passed in 1235. In 1486 all usury was 
forbidden under penalty of the pillory and a fine. By a subsequent 
Act the penalty was declared to be the forfeiture of one-half the sum 
lent. But stringent as were these provisions, and though, in some 
cases recorded in the Issue Rolls of the Exchequer, loans actually 
were repaid without interest, there can be no doubt that the exigencies 
of our early kings led to frequent violations of the law. In a matter 
wherein the necessities of the borrower and the interests of the lender 
so clearly coincided, it seems somewhat strange that such restric- 
tions should have continued for many centuries; for it was not until 
1545 that usury was legalised, and the rate fixed, by 37 Henry VII. 
c. 9, at 10 per cent. The sterner legislation of Edward VI.’s reign 
repealed this enactment, and declared that ‘‘no usury or increase 
above the sum lent should be levied under penalties.” This Act, 
however, did not produce the effect intended, and, it being found 
that ‘‘ the said vice of usury hath much more exceedingly abounded,” 
the Act of Henry VIII. was in 1571 renewed. Fifty years later the 
legal rate was reduced to 8 per cent. for seven years, and in 1627 
this rate was made perpetual. 

The beneficial consequences of this measure soon became apparent. 
Capital was more eagerly demanded and more freely lent ; production 
was everywhere stimulated ; and so healthy a spirit of commercial enter- 
prise was generated in London that it was remarked that ‘in 1635, 
ten years after the lowering of the rate of interest, more merchants 
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were to be found on the Exchange of London with £1,000 and 
upwards, than were, before the year 1600, to be found worth £100.” 

The right to charge interest on loans raised under the authority of 
Parliament seems to have become completely established in the early 
part of the reign of James I., as testified by the following extract 
from the records of the Exchequer :— 

‘11th June, 1624. To Sir Robert Anstruther, Knight, the sum of 
£3,500 in discharge of the interest of 300,000 rix-dollars, borrowed 
and received by the said Sir Robert, to his Majesty’s use, and 
for his occasion, in the defence of the Palatinate of the King of 
Denmark for one year, to end 22nd July next coming,—for the 
interest of £6 percent. . ; . . £8,500.” 

Previously to the year 1664 none of the securities to which we 
have referred were negotiable, but in that year we find the first 
instance of the issue of negotiable public securities bearing a fixed 
rate of interest. The circumstances under which this very important 
modification was introduced were peculiar. Charles II., having pro- 
claimed war against Holland, applied to Parliament for supplies. 
The war was a popular war, chiefly on account of the jealousy which 
the nation entertained of the commercial rivalry of the Dutch; and 
the Commons, notwithstanding that the energies of the people had 
been almost crippled by the recent plague, passed very liberal votes. 
By Act of 17 Charles II. c. 1, £1,250,000 were granted to the King 
*‘ for his present wants ;”’ a register was to be kept at the Exchequer 
of all money paid under the Act, which register was to be accessible 
to all persons willing to make advances either of money or goods. 
Moreover, for all moneys so lent, tallies of loan were to be struck, and 
orders of repayment issued,—drawn on parchment, and signed by the 
highest officers of the Treasury and Exchequer,—containing “a 
warrant for payment of interest for forbearance after the rate of 
£6 per cent. per annum, to be paid every six months until the repay- 
ment of the principal.” And, more important still, any one receiving 
one of these orders might “assign and transfer his interest and 
benefit in such warrant to any other by endorsement,” and this 
transfer being entered in the Registry should ‘entitle such as- 
signee to the benefit and payment of the warrant.” This Act may 
fairly be regarded as the parent of the National Debt. Marked as 
were its immediate consequences, they were as nothing in comparison 
with the vast results which have since flowed from the system thus 
initiated. The Speaker of the House of Commons, in referring to 
this Act at the conclusion cf the Session, said: “‘To the end your 
Majesty’s occasions may be supplied with ready money before this 
additional aid can be raised, we have by this Bill prepared an 
undoubted security for all such persons as shall bring their money 
into the public bank of your Exchequer: as the rivers do naturally 
empty themselves into the sea, so we hope the veins of gold and 
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silver in this nation will plentifully run into this ocean for the main- 
tenance of your Majesty's just sovereignty on the seas.” 

There might well have been coupled with these good wishes for 
‘his Majesty’s sovereignty” some timely warnings against his 
Majesty’s violation of the rights of the public creditor. Whatever 
might be the good intentions of Charles II., the conduct of Charles I. 
had not been such as to inspire confidence in the financial honesty of 
the Crown. The goldsmiths were originally the principal money- 
changers and money-lenders. In process of time, as their wealth 
and importance increased, they assumed the title of bankers. 
Clarendon says of them that ‘five or six of them were known to be 
so rich and of such good reputation that all the money in the kingdom 
might safely be placed in their hands.” With them were deposited 
the savings of the merchants, in acknowledgment of which they issued 
promissory notes, then known as goldsmiths’ notes, the origin of our 
modern bank-notes. It was to them that the monarch was chiefly 
indebted for loans on the security of the taxes, a security of no great 
value when we consider that the King might at any time appropriate 
to his own use the produce of those portions of his revenue which 
had been assigned to them. Clarendon points out this danger in 2 
passage which is worth quoting for its naiveté. ‘ Therefore,” he 
says, “there was nothing surer than that it was nothing but the 
unquestionable confidence in the King’s justice, and the Treasurer's 
honour, which was the true foundation of that credit which supplied 
the necessities of Government. The King always treated them,—the 
goldsmiths,—very graciously, as his very good servants, and all his 
ministers looked on them as very honest men.” But the “ very 
gracious ’’ feelings with which Charles regarded the goldsmiths did 
not prevent him from disregarding their rights in the most scandalous 
manner. In 1640 he took possession of £200,000, which they, in 
accordance with the custom of the times, had lodged in the Mint for 
safety. An indignant Remonstrance was prepared and presented to 
the King; and, after much recrimination, it was arranged that the 
merchants should regard £40,000 of the amount as advanced to the 
Crown, and that interest should be paid on the whole, adequate 
security being given for repayment. The debt was ultimately 
repaid, but the ‘unquestionable confidence in the King’s justice” 
had been destroyed, and henceforth the goldsmiths kept their cash 
and bullion at their own houses. 

The passing of the Act 17 Charles II. ec. 1 to which allusion has been 
made, tended to dispel the distrust which Charles I.’s treatment of 
the goldsmiths had aroused. The hopes of the Speaker seemed in a 
fair way of being realised. The credit of the Exchequer rose con- 
siderably ; and the public confidence in these novel investments became 
so complete that in 1667 it was resolved to extend the system. 
Accordingly, by 19 and 20 Charles II. c. 4, all Orders of Repayment 
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registered at the Exchequer were declared assignable, the assignor 
being precluded from revoking the assignment. And fears being 
expressed that the King might take advantage of the panic caused by 
the sudden appearance of the Dutch in the Medway to infringe the 
provisions of the Act, a royal proclamation was promptly published, 
declaring that ‘‘no interruption should be made in regard to any 
security already granted,” but that ‘“‘the same resolution should be 
held firm and sacred in all future assignments.” Reassured by so 
distinct a promise, the goldsmiths, or bankers, as they were now 
called, advanced considerable sums to the Exchequer at rates of 
interest varying from 8 to 10 per cent., thus finding a lucrative 
investment for moneys deposited in their hands at «the legal rate of 
6 per cent. But the opportunity of realising such large profits was 
not of long continuance. Then, as now, a high rate of interest meant 
questionable security. For the sake of a pension of £200,000 a year, 
Charles had, by the treaty of Dover, placed the kingdom entirely at 
the mercy of France ; whilst, by his subsequent league with Holland, 
he had violated his agreement with Louis. In consequence, England 
was hated and despised by both countries, and at length the King 
was reduced to such extremities that he undertook to confer the office 
of Lord High Treasurer on whomsoever should extricate him from 
his embarrassments. The promised post and a peerage besides were 
gained by Clifford, who made the scandalous proposition that the 
Exchequer should be closed, that the repayment of all principal sums 
advanced by the bankers should be stopped, and that the rate of 
interest should be reduced to 6 per cent. This gross breach of faith 
was actually perpetrated on the 2nd of January, 1672. The con- 
sequences may easily be imagined. Many goldsmiths and merchants 
were reduced to poverty, some went mad, and the utmost confusion 
and distrust pervaded all classes of society. Sir Robert Vyner alone 
lost upwards of £400,000, and the total number of persons whose 
deposits with the goldsmiths were thus sacrificed to the perfidy of 
the monarch cannot be estimated at less than ten thousand. Yet, 
widespread as was the distress, the matter does not appear to have 
been brought under the notice of Parliament. The bankers submitted 
to their fate, and the stipulated interest was regularly received 
until the year 1683, when further payment was suddenly withheld. 
Driven to desperation, the creditors determined on an appeal to the 
courts of law. The Crown offered the most vexatious opposition ; 
nevertheless, in 1691, the Court of Exchequer decided in favour of 
the bankers. This decision was, however, overruled in the Exchequer 
Chamber by Lord Somers, who, while admitting the validity of the 
petitioners’ claim, found that they had adopted a wrong remedy in 
appealing to the Courts and not to the King. Ultimately the case was 
brought on appeal to the House of Lords, and the decision of the 
Lord Keeper was reversed. Notwithstanding this verdict, no arrears 
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of interest were paid, and in 1699 an Act was passed by which the 
interest was reduced to 8 per cent. on the sum originally advanced,— 
viz., £1,828,526, the principal being, however, declared redeemable 
by the payment of the moiety thereof, or £664,268. 

Such is the history of the bankers’ debt, a debt as discreditable to 
the Government as it was ruinous to the bankers and their customers. 
Their total loss, including the expenses of a lawsuit which, owing 
to the pertinacious resistance of the Crown, lasted for twelve years, 
amounted to upwards of three millions. 

This sum of £664,263 was eventually consolidated with the South 
Sea Annuities, and so forms part of the present funded debt of this 
country. It is, in fact, the only portion of that debt contracted 
before the Revolution. 

The bankers’ debt affords by no means the only instance of the 
risk incurred by those who advanced funds to the Crown in the days 
of the Stuarts. One signal example from the reign of Charles I. 
may be quoted. The determined resistance offered by the first three 
Parliaments of that monarch to his constant efforts to raise money 
by forced loans and illegal taxation, culminated in the famous 
Declaration of the Petition of Right that no loan or tax should be 
levied but by consent of Parliament. Previously to the date of this 
memorable remonstrance, the King had borrowed large sums from 
the wealthy persons who then farmed the customs revenue. A 
further lease of the revenue was granted to them, out of the growing 
produce of which the loan with interest was to be repaid. It was 
not probable that the House of Commons would lightly sanction such 
an arrangement as this. Accordingly, when, in 1640, the King found 
himself compelled to summon another Parliament, it was seen that 
but slender justice would be extended to the farmers. The lease 
was cancelled, the farmers were reduced to poverty, and some of 
them were sent to prison for debt. Matters continued in this state 
until the Restoration, when those of the farmers who were in 
existence laid their case before the King, and petitioned to be rein- 
stated in their old posts. Their request was acceded to; and after 
a full examination of their claims, the sum of £200,000 was declared 
to be due to them. Repayment was to be made by five annual 
payments of £40,000 out of the revenue collected by them. 
Though the debt was of twenty years’ standing, they received no 
interest, the Lord High Treasurer declaring “ that he should dissuade 
his Majesty from paying any interest which would swell the debt to 
such a proportion that his Majesty could never undertake the payment 
of it.” 

At the period of the settlement of the bankers’ debt the hostility 
between Charles II. and his Parliament showed itself in the deter- 
mined opposition offered by the latter to the system of raising loans 
in anticipation of the revenue. And the treatment to which the 
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unfortunate bankers had been subjected, naturally tended to increase 
the dislike with which such loans were consequently regarded. 
Nevertheless, in 1675, persons were found willing to advance sums to 
the Crown. ‘The King applied to Parliament for the neeessary 
supplies, but the House came to the resolution not “‘to grant to 
his Majesty any supply for taking off the anticipation upon his 
Majesty’s revenue.” The refusal of Charles to sanction the Bill for the 
exclusion of James from the throne still further incensed the legis- 
lature, and, in 1677, the Commons having voted upwards of half 
2 million towards building thirty ships of war, distinctly prohibited 
the issue of any tallies by which the supplies granted should be fore- 
stalled. Moreover, in 1681, the House resolved :— 

‘‘That whosoever shall accept or buy any tally of anticipation 
upon any part of the King’s revenue, or whoever shall pay such tally 
hereafter to be struck, shall be adjudged to hinder the sitting ot 
Parliament, and be responsible therefor in Parliament.” 

Again, by 4 William and Mary c. 1, the issue of tallies of Pro, or, 
in other words, the practice of assigning revenue previously to its 
collection, was forbidden in the Appropriation Acts; while the 
tallies of loan and orders of repayment were superseded by a less 
cumbrous invention, viz., Exchequer bills. 

We have mentioned that the bankers’ debt was the only portion 
of our present funded debt contracted before the Revolution. To 
obtain a general total of the public debt at that period, we must add 
to the £664,263, the bankers’ debt, the sum of £84,888 outstanding 
on tallies of loan issued on the credit of the duties on all French and 
East India linens, and on all French brandies, granted by Act 
1 James II. c. 52, together with the sum of £300,000 arrears of pay 
due to the army and navy. At this time the revenue amounted to 
about a million and a half, of which the excise produced £585,000, 
the customs £530,000, the tax on chimneys £200,000, and the Crown 
lands, the first-fruits and tenths, the Duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster, the forfeitures and fines, the remaining £185,000. The 
average annual expenditure exceeded the revenue by about £200,000. 

After the Revolution the prosecution of the war against France 
vastly augmented the expenditure of the Government. But it was 
impossible to increase to any considerable extent the general taxation 
without exciting an amount of discontent which the adherents of the 
Stuarts would have speedily fomented into rebellion. New modes 
of raising money were therefore resorted to, and the issue of life 
annuities, of Exchequer bills, and last, but not least, the formation 
of that great corporation, the Bank of England, supplanted those 
primitive contrivances which we have mentioned. 





ARMY REFORM. 
BY A PRIVATE DRAGOON. 


—o---_—_——_ 


We men in the barrack-room are becoming awake to the fact that 
people are talking of reconstructing the building of which we form the 
bricks. We go,—at least a good many of us go,—habitually to our 
regimental reading-room, and there we find articles in magazines, 
letters, speeches, and leaders in the Times, and many another token 
that thoughtful men are directing their attention to the condition of 
the army, and are broaching suggestions for effecting a radical change 
in its constitution and conditions. It must not be imagined that we 
are indifferent to all this. It is very possible, no doubt, that we 
labour under a disadvantage in keeping ourselves abreast of public 
opinion,—and this for two reasons. Our ideas are concentrated into 
comparatively a narrow focus, partly from our general ignorance, and 
partly that we can hardly look at the question emancipated from the 
considerations of a routine system of which we ourselves are a part. 
Again, we have not the run of the large field of facts, whether drawn 
from home statistics or from the position of military affairs in other 
countries, which must so materially assist journalists and publicists 
to the formation of the opinions which they are expressing. On the 
other hand, I do not know but that we bring to the consideration of 
the question advantages which are not within their reach. Expe- 
rience and practical knowledge of the system as it is, and as it 
works, may fairly go in the scale against a very large pile of purely 
statistical information and abstract opinion. And since it is the 
remodelling of the British, not of a foreign army, which is the grand 
question, we may claim, as not the smallest of our rights to a voice 
in the discussion, that we are British soldiers, and, as such, deeply 
interested parties. It would ill become any man coming modestly 
forward as the exponent,—and, as he hopes, the truthful expo- 
nent,—of the opinions held by the rank and file of the army on 
the topic which I have placed at the head of this paper, to be dog- 
matic, or even controversial. Yet I cannot help thinking that a plain 
statement of these opinions, and of the grounds upon which they have 
been arrived at, will hardly be reckoned an unwelcome contribution 
to the literature of the question. All sides are entitled to a hearing; 
and even out of the mouths of “babes and sucklings,”’—as private 
soldiers may set themselves down in comparison with the mature 
intellects which are concentrated on this question,—something may 
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issue as the outcome of practical experience, which may not be wholly 
valueless. We read the papers,—we private soldiers,—in the regi- 
mental library ; and we get by the barrack-room fire, or in a quiet 
corner of the canteen, and there is among us many an earnest talk 
upon the subject,—as earnest, perhaps, if homelier put, than you 
might chance to hear in the smoking-room of the ‘‘ Army and Navy,” 
or the library of the ‘‘ United Service.” 

In these palavers the name of Sir Charles Trevelyan comes up 
most frequently. Sir Charles is more of a household word in the 
ranks than he perhaps thinks for. We owe him much, and we are 
grateful for it. But his pamphlet bearing the title ‘‘The British 
Army in 1868,” although it has been read with perhaps more assiduity 
than any work now in our regimental libraries, has been read only to 
be differed from. I would ask permission shortly to state the grounds 
upon which men in the ranks, so far as I can collect, take exception 
to Sir Charles’s reasoning, and since in principle most of the argu- 
ments in the newspapers and magazines run on all fours with his 
pamphlet, I may select it as the exponent of the Army Reformation 
School. Again, I would abjure the smallest pretensions to enter the 
lists of controversy against Sir Charles Trevelyan or any one else. I 
am merely anxious to state the reasons why my comrades differ from 
his expressed opinions. 

Sir Charles strikes the key-note when he writes:—‘‘ The object to 
be aimed at is to make the army a true representation of the nation. 
It should be neither more aristocratic nor more democratic than the 
rest of English society.” But society is not a barrack-room. Society 
is disposed in well-defined and rigidly-maintained strata. The 
squire’s son sits in the drawing-room with his sisters, the clerk and 
the young manufacturer work in the counting-house, the labourer 
inhabits his cottage, and a cordon impassable is drawn between 
each. But there are no cordons in the barrack-room. In a certain 
sense it is the purest of democracies. It cannot be otherwise, and 
therefore it is difficult to see how it can be made the reflex of a 
nation which is proverbially the reverse of democratic. 

But, granting that it were practicable, we must inquire whether it be, 
as Sir Charles Trevelyan asserts, ‘an object to be aimed at.”” What 
makes it so? The world is very wide. There are plenty of far more 
enticing openings than the army for the enterprising and persevering 
young men of the middle and middle-lower classes. Let the best be 
done that can be done, the blanks in the military lottery for such a 
man will always bear a larger proportion to the prizes than in almost 
any other calling in which he may embark. This is out of propor- 
tion. To tempt him to go through what the barrack will always be 
even at its best, the prizes ought to preponderate so largely, that with 
hardly less ‘exertion than it takes him to make up his mind to adven- 
ture the barrack-room, he should be sure of at least as substantial 
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advantages as would attend energy and perseverance in the civilian 
world. 

The idea is commonly expressed that the infusion of the higher- 
class element in considerable proportions would “ leaven the mass,” 
so that the standard of barrack-room society would be brought up to 
the level of the middle-class intrant. This happy result is to be 
achieved in at least a great measure by an alteration in the conditions 
of accepting recruits. Service in the army is to be made a privilege ; 
men are to be taught to aspire to entering it, just as they now look 
forward to a good situation; and certificates of character “‘ from the 
last master” are no doubt a part of the programme. But have the 
promulgators of this theory duly considercd that the strength of the 
army is some 180,000 men, and that the gaps in such a force are not 
to be filled up by occasional adventurous exudations from the classes 
whose business it is to rent farms, push business in Mincing Lane, 
and buy or sell broadcloth? Have they reflected what it will cost to 
stimulate aught other than such occasional exudations; and if they 
have, have they carefully asked themselves the question, Is the game 
worth the candle ? 

I would fain try to answer it according to my lights. It will pro- 
bably be granted that we must have a standing army. If so, in the 
interests of national economy, we are bound to procure that army as 
cheaply as possible, consistently with efficiency. Now, I must 
venture two propositions,—the one being that the British army as it 
exists to-day is, so far as regards its regimental constituents,—i.e., 
officers and men,—as efficient as that of any other country, and as 
efficient as we could hope to make it by “‘ nationalising” it,—which is 
the Pall Mall Gazette’s condensation of the sentences of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan just quoted ; and the other being, that it is as cheap as,— 
ay, and cheaper than it would be, were it nationalised thoroughly. 
Again I refer exclusively to the regimental constituents of the service. 
The staff, honorary colonelcies, and such-like riders upon the estimates, 
I take no concern with. I refer to the pay accepted by the regimental 
officers and the rank and file, and under no conceivable circumstances 
could this be lower than it is now. Why? Simply because the 
recipients of that pay are drawn from the two most useless classes of 
society,—from ‘its froth and its dregs,” as Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, 
with a truth which was not the less true because it was sarcastic, 
phrased it in a speech in Parliament not long ago. Under the present 
régime the country gets the use of her independent gentlemen as 
officers,—prima facie, as well as in the experience of many a warm 
day’s work, as soldierly a class as any,—for a wage which is little 
more than nominal. So much for the “froth,’—cheap, and fairly 
useful froth. 

The yeasty working of society is continually depositing at the 
bottom of the social pot a sort of residuum, a goodly portion of which 
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consists of young and able-bodied men. I am not now speaking of 
the criminal classes. True, these draw recruits from it, but they are 
too viciously full of vitality to be styled a “residuum.” I refer to 
mechanics whose trade is slack, and who do not belong to a club; to 
young men who compromise themselves with a pretty face, and have 
to ‘‘ hook it ;’’ to apprentices who have kicked their indentures to the 
dogs; to counter-jumpers who have justified their name by jumping 
over the counter for the last time; to farm lads who find the keeper's 
eye unpleasantly threatening ; to medical students who have outrun 
the constable; and to clerks who have been nourishing the wild 
dream that they were men of independent property ;—in short, to 
scores of different types who have slid to the bottom of the ladder in 
scores of different ways. Do we take out this residuum and burn it 
in the fields, as we do the weeds and dead roots? Do we leave it to 
ferment in the bottom of the pot, till it shoots up again hydra-headed 
to war against the spheres out of which it has subsided? Not so. 
We open to it the ranks of the army. We tak» all who are sound ip 
wind and limb, and we ask no questions. It is not always the best 
man who has in his pocket a bundle of testimonials. 

By this course we at once utilise the residuum, and we get an army 
together on the cheapest terms possible,—if we put conscription out 
of view. We do more; we economise in man, which is the raw 
material of a nation’s strength. This we do in two ways. We pick 
up and put to useful purpose the man who would not fructify any- 
where else; and we save thereby for more valuable civilian uses 
the steady, earnest, middle-elass citizen. The man who deliberately 
and with a real fixedness of purpose enters the army with 4 pro- 
fessional aim, no matter how high he may rise, would always have 
been, had he remained a civilian, worth far more to the State in 
that capacity than he could become as mere possible food for 
powder. And the chances always will be, I fear, more than ever, 
that if, when he enters the service and finds, as he infallibly will 
find, no matter what ameliorations may be introduced and pros- 
pects opened, that the reality does not come up to his expecta- 
tions, he will fall away from his lofty aspirations, and become rather 
a worse bargain to the Queen than the “ fluke ” of Charles Street. 
We are not without experience already in our barrack-rooms of the 
middle-class and high-class recruit.* Our cavalry regiments in 
especial know them well; and the more they know them, the less 
they like them. Be sure if there is a “‘lawyer” in a regiment,—a 
man who responds, always futilely and mostly causelessly, to the 
inspecting-general’s question, ‘‘ Are there any complaints ?”—that 
man is a “gentleman.” He rebels against carrying out the horse- 
litter in his shirt-sleeves on a snowy morning; he goes to hospital 

* Ihave “cut the loaf” with a live baronet, and slept next bed to a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. 
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when told off for night-guard when the thermometer is at zero. 
Mostly soldiering “‘ takes it out of him” so completely, that he has 
not backbone enough in him to be a bad character. He simply subsides 
into a “‘duffer.” He toadies his sergeant-major by clerking for him ; 
and so, often to his own astonishment, may get the stripes on his 
arm; whereupon he develops into a tartar, and bullies men who 
know their work,—which he never did. To be candid, there are 
exceptions. There are men of the class I refer to, who have made 
the best of their lot, and made it « stepping-stone to their rise. But 
I have had many years’ experience of the service, and know many 
other reviments besides my own, and I could reckon these men on 
my fir: ers. It is perfectly true that the analogy is not thorough 
betwevn the “ gentleman ” recruit of to-day and the earnest middle- 
class professional aspirant of the theorists. But the diversity is not 
so great as may at first sight appear. Although the man of to-day 
has dropped out of his original sphere into the residuum before 
enlisting, yet, when he enters the barrack-room for the first time, and 
recognises his superiority of scholarship and culture to the mass 
around him, he almost invariably vows that sinee the road seems so 
easy and the competition so trivial, he will go up the hill very 
promptly. The edge is taken off his doughty resolution when he 
finds it takes hands as well as head to make a soldier; and the relics 
of his determination are shivered when he is d——d by the drill- 
sergeant for being awkward, and set to clean a collar-chain among 
horse-dung. The coming man can do no more than form a kindred 
resolution ; and that resolution will always be liable to be affected by 
similar shocks. 

Is it, then, worth while to revolutionise the barrack-room for the 
sake of the comparatively small number of citizens who may be 
induced to make it the ante-chamber to a precarious promotion? It 
is a question of revolution, not of “leavening.” There can and will 
be no coalition between the two incongruous elements ; or, if there 
be, what is proverbially the result of “sowing tares with wheat ?”—of 
stirring up the dregs into a forced amalgamation with higher-class 
substances ? It may be said that I am vilifying my own order; but 
it is not so. I am only asking that the dregs should have a fair field. 
You have us cheap, and we have never disgraced you. From the 
refuse of the gas-works I believe that some of the most beautiful dyes 
are evolved; and if from the residuum of the nation you find it 
practicable to construct an army which has always maintained, and 
which, I believe, will always maintain your name among the nations, 
then I say that in doing so, you are at once aeting well by these 
dregs, and sparing at the same time for more useful purposes those 
higher products of population-chemistry which are available for other 
and-more practically beneficial purposes. =! 

The question of expense demands consideration. Sir Charles 

2 
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Trevelyan holds that “the voluntary principle is based upon the 
desire of mankind to improve their position.” The quasi-voluntary 
principle whieh has hitherto filled our ranks has been the not un- 
natural reluctance of man to starve, and this is a cheaper craving 
to satisfy than the other. But when times are good, starvation 
is less imminent, and there is the fear that then our compulsitor 
to “voluntary enlistment” will not have its effect.. We have 
encountered the difficulty before to-day, and have always met it 
successfully by increasing the bounty. The question is whether an 
occasionally heightened bounty is cheaper than “‘ gratifying the natural 
desire of mankind to improve their condition.”” There cannot be much 
doubt as to the relative economy of the two courses. If any exists, it 
may be dissipated by doing away altogether with the bounty in times 
when circumstances make men a drug in the market. When the 
‘‘dregs”’ are being deposited freely, they do not require to be coaxed 
into the service by a bounty. 

There is one considerable help to keeping the ranks full which we 
should entirely lose by adopting Sir Charles Trevelyan’s plan of 
making the army a “profession,” to be embarked in soberly and 
deliberately by the average civilian as an alternative to commerce, 
emigration, or the Church. The consideration may be hardly in 
accordance with the higher tendencies of the age, and I may be wrong 
in alluding to it; but it must be remembered that I am but a 
reporter, and, if I am to be a faithful one, I do not see why I should 
blink it. As the army is constituted at present, there is a certain 
raciness about it. The civilian world regard it with something 
between a glow of pride, a shake of the head, and a tear of pity,—and 
this gilds its disagreeables to many a young scapegrace. The soldier 
is half-way between a pet and an enfant perdu, and this feeling brings 
us more recruits than any one who is not himself a private soldier can 
easily realise. Were the army made a trade of, like coal-selling or 
book-hawking, this spur would disappear, and with it many a not 
altogether discreditable association. 

Individually we are anxious enough to rise; collectively we abhor 
the idea. That is to say,—I would have no objections to being a cap- 
tain, but my present comrades would be thoroughly disgusted at my 
promotion. Probably I should be a finicking martinet; assuredly I 
should know more than there would be any occasion for my knowing. 
I should do my own work and that of my non-commissioned officers 
as well. I should know where to search for spots of rust, and where 
to find men when absent. Probably, with fussiness, I should make 
my command a hell upon earth, and assuredly I should have no 
money for Christmas troop-dinners and pints of beer round on the 
line of march. As I have sketched thus myself, I should only be a 
fair type of the officer who has passed through the mill of the ranks. 
The truth is, the private soldier is an arrant snob. He would sooner 
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be kicked by a lord than civilly entreated by a mushroom-man, 
—wherein he differs not materially from his civilian countryman. I 
will not touch the purchase question, because it is a topic with which 
I am not conversant; but if its abolition gives us officers of a class 
different from those who now lead us, I know not how long a time it 
will take to reconcile us to the change. 

The dead set made upon old soldiers lately proceeds almost wholly 
upon statistical grounds; but, spite of prison-tables, I fancy com- 
manding officers would not like to see old soldiers wholly eliminated 
from the barrack-rooms, and I am sure the men would be heartily 
sorry. Civilians may be apt to imagine that the old soldier is a 
grizzled veteran, who was in the service before the present generation 
was born, and with dim memories of Waterloo lurking in the crevices 
of his brain. What is the fact? Twenty-one may be set down as 
the average age of enlistment, so that a man has concluded his first 
period of service and become an “ old soldier” at the age of thirty- 
three. If he puts in a second term and becomes entitled to a pension, 
he is only forty-two when that term is complete. I think some 
statistics might be worked out favourable to the toughness of the old 
soldier. So far as my experience goes, more men in proportion are 
invalided under than over seven years’ service. An investigation into 
the point whether there were proportionally more old or young 
soldiers invalided in the Crimean campaign, for other causes than 
wounds, would perhaps result in a compliment to the toughness of 
the veteran. As for Colonel Fitzwygram’s evidence, quoted by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, that after fourteen years’ service cavalry-men 
‘“‘ get nervous about riding, and after that time they will get into any 
berth in order to get out of riding,” there is not a cavalry regiment 
in the service that has not laughed heartily at the idea. Nearly all 
riding-masters have exceeded that period of service. It was but the 
other day that a rough-riding sergeant retired with forty-two years’ 
service, who, up to the day his discharge-papers were signed, had 
the reputation of being the most daring ‘‘ rough” in the army. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of private soldiers, I think, will readily say 
with Sir Charles, that seven years is a suitable duration for the first 
period of service. After the novelty has gone off, a man makes up 
his mind whether he likes soldiering or does not. If he does, at the 
end of seven years he is as good a man as ever, and will stop with us 
if we are not reckless enough to chase him away. If he does not, the 
-short period of look forward would prevent the soldier from getting 
materially discontented, and a good heart is a great thing in the 
army. 
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CHAPTER LNIX. 
THE TEMPTRESS. 


Mr. Monx’s bill was read the first time before Easter, and Phineas 
Finn still held his office. He had spoken to the Prime Minister once 
on the subject, and had been surprised at that gentleman’s courtesy ; 
—for Mr. Gresham had the reputation of being unconciliatory in his 
manners, and very prone to resent any thing like desertion from that 
allegiance which was due to himself as the leader of his party. ‘ You 
had better stay where you are and take no step that may be irretriev- 
able, till you have quite made up your mind,” said Mr. Gresham. 

‘“‘T fear I have made up my mind,” said Phineas. 

‘“‘ Nothing can be done till after Easter,” replied the great man, 
‘‘and there is no knowing how things may go then. I strongly 
recommend you to stay with us. Ifyou can do this it will be only 
necessary that you shall put your resignation in Lord Cantrip’s 
hands before you speak or vote against us. See Monk and talk it 
over with him.” Mr. Gresham possibly imagined that Mr. Monk 
might be moved to abandon his bill, when he saw what injury he was 
about to do. 

At this time Phineas received the following letter from his darling 
Mary ;— 

‘‘ Floodborough, Thursday. 

‘Dearest PHINEAS, 

“* We have just got home from Killaloe, and mean to remain 
here all through the summer. After leaving your sisters this house 
seems so desolate ; but I shall have the more time to think of you. 
I have been reading Tennyson, as you told me, and I fancy that I 
could in truth be a Mariana here, if it were not that I am so quite 
certain that you will come ;—and that makes all the difference in the 
world in a moated grange. Last night I sat at the window and tried 
to realise what I should feel if you were to tell me that you did 
not want me; and I got myself into such an ecstatic state of mock 
melancholy that I cried for halfan hour. But when one has such a 
real living joy at the back of one’s romantic melancholy, tears are 
very pleasant ;—they water and do not burn. 

“‘T must tell you about them all at Killaloe. They certainly are 
very unhappy at the idea of your resigning. Your father says very 
little, but I made him own that to act as you are acting for the sake 
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of principle is very grand. I would not leave him till he had said so, 
and he did say it. Dear Mrs. Finn does not understand it as well, 
but she will do so. She complains mostly for my sake, and when 
I tell her that I will wait twenty years if it is necessary, she tells 
me I do not know what waiting means. But I will,—and will be 
happy, and will never really think myself a Mariana. Dear, dear. 
dear Phineas, indeed I won’t. The girls are half sad and half proud. 
But I am wholly proud, and know that you are doing just what you 
ought todo. I shall think more of you as a man who might have 
been a Prime Minister than if you were really sitting in the Cabinet 
like Lord Cantrip. As for mamma, I cannot make her quite under- 
stand it. She merely says that no young man who is going to be 
married ought to resign anything. Dear mamma ;—sometimes she 
does say such odd things. 

‘‘You told me to tell you everything, and soI have. I talk to 
some of the people here, and tell them what they might do if they 
had tenant-right. One old fellow, Mike Dufferty,—I don’t know 
whether you remember him,—asked if he would have to pay the rent 
all the same. When I said certainly he would, then he shook his 
head. But as you said once, when we want to do good to people 
one has no right to expect that they should understand it. It is like 
baptizing little infants. 

‘“‘T got both your notes ;—seven words in one, Mr. Under-Seeretary, 
and nine in the other! But the one little word at the end was worth 
a whole sheet full of common words. How nice it is to write letters 
without paying postage, and to send them about the world with a grand 
name in the corner. When Barney brings me one he always looks 
as if he didn’t know whether it was a love letter or an order to go to 
Botany Bay. If he saw the inside of them, how short they are, I 
don’t think he’d think much of you as a lover nor yct as an Under- 
Secretary. 

‘But I think ever so much of you as both;—I do, indeed; and I 
2am not scolding you a bit. As long as I can have two or three dear, 
sweet, loving words, I shall be as happy as a queen. Ah, if you 
knew it all! But you never can know it all. Aman has so many 
other things to learn that he cannot understand it. 

‘‘ Good-bye, dear, dear, dearest man. Whatever you do I shali 
be quite sure you have done the best. 

«‘ Ever your own, with all the love of her heart, 
‘* Mary F.. Jones.” 


This was very nice. Such a man as was Phineas Finn always 
takes a delight which he cannet express even to himself in the receipt 
of such a letter as this. There is nothing so flattering as the warm 
expressicn of the confidence of a woman’s love, and Phineas thought 
that no woman ever expressed this more completcly than did his 
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Mary. Dear, dearest Mary. As for giving her up, as for treachery 
to one so trusting, so sweet, so well beloved, that was out of the ques- 
tion. But nevertheless the truth came home to him more clearly day 
by day, that he of all men was the last who ought to have given 
himself up to such a passion. For her sake he ought to have 
abstained. So he told himself now. For her sake he ought to have 
kept aloof from her;—and for his own sake he ought to have kept 
aloof from Mr. Monk. That very day, with Mary’s letter in his 
pocket, he went to the livery stables and explained that he would not 
keep his horse any longer. There was no difficulty about the horse. 
Mr. Howard Macleod of the Treasury would take him from that very 
hour. Phineas, as he walked away, uttered a curse upon Mr. Howard 
Macleod. Mr. Howard Macleod was just beginning the glory of his 
life in London, and he, Phineas Finn, was bringing his to an end. 

With Mary’s letter in his pocket he went up to Portman Square. 
He had again got into the habit of seeing Lady Laura frequently, and 
was often with her brother, who now again lived at his father’s house. 
A letter had reached Lord Brentford, through his lawyer, in which a 
demand was made by Mr. Kennedy for the return of his wife. She 
was quite determined that she would never go back to him; and there 
had come to her a doubt whether it would not be expedient that she 
should live abroad so as to be out of the way of persecution from her 
husband. Lord Brentford was in great wrath, and Lord Chiltern had 
once or twice hinted that perhaps he had better ‘‘ see’ Mr. Kennedy. 
The amenities of such an interview, as this would be, had up to the 
present day been postponed ; and, in a certain way, Phineas had been 
used as a messenger between Mr. Kennedy and his wife’s family. 

“‘T think it will end,” she said, ‘‘in my going to Dresden, and 
settling myself there. Papa will come to me when Parliament is not 
sitting.” 

‘* Tt will be very dull.” 

“Dull! What does dulness amount to when one has come to 
such a pass as this? When onc is in the ruck of fortune, to be dull 
is very bad; but when misfortune comes, simple dulness is nothing. 
It sounds almost like relief.” 

‘“‘Tt is so hard that you should be driven away.” She did not 
answer him for a while, and he was beginning to think of his own 
case also. Was it not hard that he too should be driven away ? 
‘It is odd enough that we should both be going at the same time.” 

“¢ But you will not go?” 

‘IT think I shall. I have resolved upon this,—that if I give up my 
place, I will give up my seat too. I went into Parliament with the 
hope of office, and how can I remain there when I shall have gained 
it and then have lost it ?” 

‘‘ But you will stay in London, Mr. Finn?” 

‘“‘T think not. After all that has come and gone I should not be 
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happy here, and I should make my way easier and on cheaper terms 
in Dublin. My present idea is that I shall endeavour to make a 
practice over in my own country. It will be hard work beginning at 
the bottom ;—will it not ?” 

‘«* And so unnecessary.” 

‘‘ Ah, Lady Laura,—if it only could be avoided! But it is of no 
use going through all that again.’ 

‘‘How much we would both of us avoid if we could only have 
another chance!” said Lady Laura. ‘If I could only be as I was 
before I persuaded myself to marry a man whom I never loved, what 
a paradise the earth would be tome! With me all regrets are too 
late.” 

** And with me as much so.” 

‘*No, Mr. Finn. Even should you resign your office, there is no 
reason why you should give up your seat.” 

‘¢ Simply that I have no income to maintain me in London.” 

She was silent for a few moments, during which she changed her 
seat so as to come nearer to him, placing herself on a corner of a sofa 
close to the chair on which he was seated. ‘I wonder whether I 
may speak to you plainly,” she said. 

‘‘ Indeed you may.” 

‘On any subject ?” 

‘* Yes ;—on any subject.” 

‘‘T trust you have been able to rid your bosom of all remembrances 
of Violet Effingham.” 

‘* Certainly not of all remembrances, Lady Laura.” 

** Of all hope, then?” 

*¢ T have no such hope.” 

** And of all lingering desires ?” 

“* Well, yes ;—and of all lingering desires. I know now that it 
cannot be. Your brother is welcome to her.” 

‘‘ Ah ;—of that I know nothing. He, with his perversity, has 
estranged her. But I am sure of this,—that if she do not marry him, 
she will marry no one. But it is not on account of him that I speak. 
He must fight his own battles now.” 

‘‘T shall not interfere with him, Lady Laura.” 

‘Then why should you not establish yourself by a marriage that 
will make place a matter of indifference to you? I know that it is 
within your power to do so.” Phineas put his hand up to his breast- 
coat pocket, and felt that Mary’s letter,—her precious letter,—was 
there safe. It certainly was not in his power to do this thing which 
Lady Laura recommended to him, but he hardly thought that the 
present was a moment suitable for explaining to her the nature of the 
impediment which stood in the way of such an arrangement. He had 
so lately spoken to Lady Laura with an assurance of undying con- 
stancy of his love for Miss Effingham, that he could not as yet 
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acknowledge the force of another passion. He shook his head by 
way of reply. ‘I tell you that it is so,” she said with energy. 

‘“‘T am afraid not.” 

“¢ Go to Madame Goesler, and ask her. Hear what she will sil 

‘* Madame Goesler would laugh at me, no doubt.” 

‘‘Psha! You do not think so. You know that she would not 
laugh. And are you the man to be afraid of a woman’s laughter ? 
I think not.” 

Again he did not answer her at once, and when he did speak the 
tone of his voice was altered. ‘ What was it you said of yourself, 
just now?” 

«¢ What did I say of myself?” 

‘* You regretted that you had consented to marry a man,—whom 
you did not love.” 

‘* Why should you not love her? And it is so different with a 
man! A woman is wretched if she does not love her husband, but 
I fancy that a man gets on very well without any such feeling. She 
cannot domineer over you. She cannot expect you to pluck yourself 
out of your own soil, and begin a new growth altogether in accordance 
with the laws of her own. It was that which Mr. Kennedy did.” 

‘¢T do not for a moment think that she would take me, if I were 
to offer myself.” 

‘* Try her,” said Lady Laura energetically.‘ Such trials cost you 
but little ;—we both of us know that!’ Still he said nothing of the 
letter in his pocket. ‘It is everything that you should go on now 
that you have once begun. Ido not believe in your working at the 
Bar. You cannot do it. A man who has commenced life as you have 
done with the excitement of polities, who has known what it is to 
take a prominent part in the control of public affairs, cannot give it 
up and be happy at other work. Make her your wife, and you may 
resign or remain in office just as you choose. Office will be much 
easier to you than it is now, because it will not be a necessity. Let 
me at any rate have the pleasure of thinking that one of us can 
remain here,—that we need not both fall together.” 

Still he did not tell her of the letter in his pocket. He felt that 
she moved him,—that she made him acknowledge to himself how 
great would be the pity of such a failure as would be his. He was 
quite as much alive as she could be to the fact that work at the Bar, 
either in London or in Dublin, would have no charms for him now. 
The prospect of such a life was very dreary to him. Even with the 
comfort of Mary’s love such a life would be very dreary to him. And 
then he knew,—he thought that he knew,—that were he to offer himself 
to Madame Goesler he would not in truth be rejected. She had told 
him that if poverty was a trouble to him he need be no longer poor. 
Of course he had understood this. Her money was at his service if he 
should choose to stoop and pick it up. And it was not only money that 
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such a marriage would give him. He had acknowledged to himself 
more than once that Madame Goesler was very lovely, that she was 
clever, attractive in every way, and, as far as he could see, blessed 
with a sweet temper. She had a position, too, in the world that 
would help him rather than mar him. What might he not do with 
an independent seat in the House of Commons, and as joint owner 
of the little house in Park Lane? Of all careers which the world 
could offer to a man the pleasantest would then be within his 
reach. ‘‘ You appear to me as a tempter,” he said at last to Lady 
Laura. 

“It is unkind of you to say that, and ungrateful. I would do any- 
thing on earth in my power to help you.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless you are a tempter.” 

‘I know how it ought to have been,” she said, in a low voice. 
“I know very well how it ought to have been. I should have kept 
myself free till that time when we met on the braes of Loughlinter, 
and then all would have been well with us.” 

“T do not know how that might have been,” said Phineas, 

hoarsely. 
- “You do not know! But I know. Of course you have stabbed 
me with a thousand daggers when you have told me from time to time 
of your love for Violet. You have been very cruel,—needlessly cruel. 
Men are socruel! But for all that I have known that I could have 
kept you,—had it not been too late when you spoke to me. Will you 
not own as much as that ?” 

‘‘Of course you would have been everything to me. I should never 
have thought of Violet then.” 

‘« That is the only kind word you have said to me from that day 
to this. I try to comfort myself in thinking that it would have been 
so. Butall that is past and gone, and done. I have had my romance 
and you have had yours. As you are a man, it is natural that you 
should have been disturbed by a double image ;—it is not so with me.” 

‘‘ And yet you can advise me to offer marriage to a woman,—a 
woman whom I am to seek merely because she is rich ?”’ 

‘‘Yes ;—I do so advise you. You have had your romance and 
must now put up with reality. Why should I so advise you but for 
the interest that I have in you? Your prosperity will do me no 
good. I shall not even be here to see it. I shall hear of it only as 
so many a woman banished out of England hears a distant misunder- 
stood report of what is going on in the country she has left. But I 
still have regard enough,—I will be bold, and, knowing that you will 
not take it amiss, will say love enough for you,—to feel a desire that 
you should not be shipwrecked. Since we first took you in hand 
between us, Barrington and I, I have never swerved in my anxiety 
on your behalf. When I resolved that it would be better for us 
both that we should be only friends, I did not swerve. When 
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you would talk to me so cruelly of your love for Violet, I did not 
swerve. When I warned you from Loughlinter because I thought 
there was danger, I did not swerve. When I bade you not to 
come to me in London because of my husband, I did not swerve. 
When my father was hard upon you, I did not swerve then. I 
would not leave him till he was softened. When you tried to rob 
Oswald of his love, and I thought you would succeed,—for I did 
think so,—I did not swerve. I have ever been true to you. And 
now that I must hide myself and go away, and be seen no more, I 
am true still.” 

‘¢‘ Laura, —dearest Laura!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Ah, no!” she said, speaking with no touch of anger, but all in 
sorrow ;—‘‘it must not be like that. There is no room for that. 
Nor do you mean it. I do not think so ill of you. But there may 
not be even words of affection between us;—only such as I may 
speak to make you know that I am your friend.” 

‘You are my friend,” he said, stretching out his hand to her as he 
turned away his face. ‘‘ You are my friend, indeed.” 

“‘ Then do as I would have you do.” 

He put his hand into his pocket, and had the letter between his 
fingers with the purport of showing it to her. But at the moment 
the thought occurred to him that were he to do so, then, indeed, he 
would be bound for ever. He knew that he was bound for ever,— 
bound for ever to his own Mary; but he desired to have the privilege 
of thinking over such bondage once more before he proclaimed it even 
to his dearest friend. He had told her that she tempted him, and 
she stood before him now as atemptress. But lest it might be possible 
that she should not tempt in vain,—that letter in his pocket must 
never be shown to her. In that case Lady Laura must never hear 
from his lips the name of Mary Flood Jones. 

He left her without any assured purpose ;—without, that is, the 
assurance to her of any fixed purpose. There yet wanted a week to 
the day on which Mr. Monk’s Bill was to be read,—or not to be read, 
—the second time; and he had still that interval before he need 
decide. He went to his club, and before he dined he strove to write 
a line to Mary ;—but when he had the paper before him he found 
that it was impossible to do so. Though he did not even suspect 
himself of an intention to be false, the idea that was in his mind 
made the effort too much for him. He put the paper away from him 
and went down and eat his dinner. 

It was a Saturday, and there was no House in the evening. He 
had remained in Portman Square with Lady Laura till near seven 
o'clock, and was engaged to go out in the evening to a gathering at 
Mrs. Gresham’s house. Everybody in London would be there, and 
Phineas was resolved that as long as he remained in London he would 
be seen at places where everybody was seen. He would certainly be 
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at Mrs. Gresham’s gathering; but there was an hour or two before 
he need go home to dress, and as he had nothing to do, he went down 
to the smoking-room of his club. The seats were crowded, but there 
was one vacant; and before he had looked about him to scrutinise 
his neighbourhood, he found that he had placed himself with Bonteen 
on his right hand and Ratler on his left. There were no two men 
in all London whom he more thoroughly disliked ; but it was too late 
for him to avoid them now. 

They instantly attacked him, first on one side and then on the other. 
* So I am told you are going to leave us,” said Bonteen. 

‘“‘ Who can have been ill-natured enough to whisper such a thing?” 
replied Phineas. 

“The whispers are very loud, I can tell you,” said Ratler. “TI 
think I know already pretty nearly how every man in the House will 
vote, and I have not got your name down on the right side.” 

‘‘ Change it for heaven’s sake,” said Phineas. 

‘‘T will, if you'll tell me seriously that I may,” said Ratler. 

‘‘My opinion is,” said Bonteen, ‘that a man should be known 
either as a friend or foe. I respect a declared foe.” 

‘¢ Know me as a declared foe then,” said Phineas, ‘‘ and respect me.” 

‘‘That’s all very well,” said Ratler, “but it means nothing. 
I’ve always had a sort of fear about you, Finn, that you would go 
over the traces some day. Of course it’s a very grand thing to be 
independent.” 

“The finest thing in the world,” said Bonteen ; ‘ only so d—d 
useless.” 

‘¢ But a man shouldn't be independent and stick to the ship at the 
same time. You forget the trouble you cause, and how you upset 
all calculations.” 

‘“T hadn’t thought of the calculations,” said Phineas. 

‘“‘ The fact is, Finn,’ said Bonteen, ‘‘ you are made of clay too fine 
for office. I’ve always found it has been so with men from your 
country. You are the grandest horses in the world to look at out on 
a prairie, but you don’t like the slavery of harness.” 

‘¢ And the sound of a whip over our shoulders sets us kicking ;— 
does it not, Ratler ?” 

*¢T shall show the list to Gresham to morrow,” said Ratler, ‘‘ and 
of course he can do as he pleases; but I don’t understand this kind 
of thing.” 

‘‘ Don’t you be in a hurry,” said Bonteen. ‘T'll bet you a sove- 
reign Finn votes with us yet. There’s nothing like being a little coy 
to set off a girl’s charms. I'll bet you a sovereign, Ratler, that Finn 
goes out into the lobby with you and me against Monk’s bill.” 

Phineas not being able to stand any more of this most unpleasant 
raillery, got up and went away. The club was distasteful to him, and 
he walked off and sauntered for a while about the park. He went 
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down by the Duke of York’s column as though he were going to his 
office, which of course was closed at this hour, but turned round when 
he got beyond the new public buildings,—buildings which he was never 
destined to use in their completed state,—and entered the gates of: 
the enclosure, and wandered on over the bridge across the water. As 
he went his mind was full of thought. Could it be good for him to 
give up everything for a fair face? He swore to himself that of all 
women whom he had ever scen Mary was the sweetest and the dearest 
and the best. If it could be well to lose the world for a woman, it 
would be well to lose it for her. Violet, with all her skill, and all 
her strength, and all her grace, could never have written such a letter 
as that which he still held in his pocket. The best charm of a woman 
is that she should be soft, and trusting, and generous; and who ever 
had been more soft, more trusting, and more generous than his Mary? 
Of course he would be true to her, though he did lose the world. 

But to yield such a triumph to the Ratlers and Bonteens whom he 
left behind him,—to let them have their will over him,—to know that 
they would rejoice scurrilously behind his back over his downfall! 
The feeling was terrible to him. The last words which Bonteen had 
spoken made it impossible to him now not to support his old friend 
Mr. Monk. It was not only what Bonteen had said, but that the 
words of Mr. Bonteen so plainly indicated what would be the words 
of all the other Bonteens. He knew that he was weak in this. He 
knew that had he been strong, he would have allowed himself to be 
guided,—if not by the firm decision of his own spirit,—by the counsels 
of such men as Mr. Gresham and Lord Cantrip, and not by the 
sarcasms of the Bonteens and Ratlers of official life. But men who 
sojourn amidst savagery fear the mosquito more than they do the lion. 
He could not bear to think that he should yield his blood to such a 
one as Bonteen. 

And he must yield his blood, unless he coald vote for Mr. Monk’s 
motion, and hold his ground afterwards among them all in the House 
of Commons. He would at any rate see the session out, and try a 
fall with Mr. Bonteen when they should be sitting on different 
benches,—if ever fortune should give him an opportunity. And in 
the meantime, what should he do about Madame Goesler? What a 
fate was his to have the handsomest woman in London with thousands 
and thousands a year at his disposal! For,—so he now swore to 
himself,—Madame Goesler was the handsomest woman in London, 
as Mary Flood Jones was the sweetest girl in all the world. 

He had not arrived at any decision so fixed as to make him com- 
fortable when he went home and dressed for Mrs. Gresham's party. 
And yet he knew,—he thought that he knew that he would be true 
to Mary Flood Jones. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 
THE PRIME MINISTER'S HOUSE. 


Tae rooms and passages and staircases at Mrs. Gresham’s house 
were very crowded when Phineas arrived there. Men of all shades 
of politics were there, and the wives and daughters of such men ; 
and there was a streak of royalty in one of the saloons, and a whole 
rainbow of foreign ministers with their stars, and two blue ribbons 
were to be seen together on the first landing-place, with a stout 
lady between them carrying diamonds enough to load a pannier. 
Everybody was there. Phineas found that even Lord Chiltern was 
come, as he stumbled across his friend on the first foot-ground that 
he gained in his ascent towards the rooms. ‘‘ Halloa,—you here?” 
said Phineas, ‘Yes, by George!” said the other, ‘but Iam going 
to eseape as soon as possible. I’ve been trying to make my way up 
for the last hour, but could never get round that huge promontory 
there. Laura was more persevering.” ‘Is Kennedy here?” 
Phineas whispered. ‘I do not know,” said Chiltern, ‘“‘ but she was 
determined to run the chance.” 

A little higher up,—for Phineas was blessed with more patience 
than Lord Chiltern possessed,—he came upon Mr. Monk. ‘So you 
are still admitted privately,” said Phineas. 

“‘Oh dear yes,—and we have just been having a most friendly 
conversation about you. Whatamanhe is! He knows everything. 
He is so accurate; so just in the abstract,—and in the abstract so 
generous!” 

‘‘ He has been very generous to me in detail as well as in abstract,” 
said Phineas. 

‘‘ Ah, yes; I am not thinking of individuals exactly. His want of 
generosity is to large masses,—to a party, to classes, to a people ; 
whereas his generosity is for mankind at large. He assumes the 
god, affects to nod, and seems to shake the spheres. But I have 
nothing to say against him. He has asked me here to-night, and has 
talked to me most familiarly about Ireland.” 

‘‘ What do you think of your chance of a second reading ?” asked 
Phineas. 

‘‘What do you think of it?—you hear more of those things than 
I do.” 

‘¢ Everybody says it will be a close division.” 

“‘T never expected it,” said Mr. Monk. 

“‘Nor I,—till I heard what Daubeny said at the first a 
They will all vote for the bill en masse,—hating it in their hearts all 
the time.” 

‘Let us hope they are not so bad as that.” 
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“It is the way with them always. They do all our work for us, 
—sailing either on one tack or the other. That is their use in 
creation, that when we split among ourselves, as we always do, they 
come in and finish our job for us. It must be unpleasant for them to 
be always doing that which they always say should never be done 
at all.” 

‘¢ Wherever the gift horse may come from, I shall not look it in the 
mouth,” said Mr. Monk. ‘ There is only one man in the House 
whom I hope I may not see in the lobby with me, and that is 
yourself.” 

‘* The question is decided now,” said Phineas. 

*¢ And how is it decided ?” 

Phineas could not tell his friend that a question of so great magni- 
tude to him had been decided by the last sting which he had received 
from an insect so contemptible as Mr. Bonteen, but he expressed the 
feeling as well as he knew how to express it. ‘Oh, I shall be with 
you. I know what you are going to say, and I know how good you 
are. But I could not stand it. Men are beginning already to say 
things which almost make me get up and kick them. If I can help 
it, I will give occasion to no man to hint anything to me which can 
make me be so wretched as I have been to-day. Pray do not say 
anything more. My idea is that I shall resign to-morrow.” 

‘“‘Then I hope that we may fight the battle side by side,” said 
Mr. Monk, giving him his hand. 

‘We will fight the battle side by side,” replied Phineas. 

After that he pushed his way still higher up the stairs, having 
no special purpose in view, not dreaming of any such success as that 
of reaching his host or hostess,—merely feeling that it should be a 
point of honour with him to make a tour through the rooms before 
he descended the stairs. The thing, he thought, was to be done 
with courage and patience, and this might, probably, be the last time 
in his life that he would find himself in the house of a Prime Minister. 
Just at the turn of the balustrade at the top of the stairs, he found 
Mr. Gresham in the very spot on which Mr. Monk had been talking 
with him. ‘Very glad to see you,” said Mr. Gresham. ‘ You, I 
find, are a persevering man, with a genius for getting upwards.” 

‘¢ Like the sparks,” said Phineas. 

“‘ Not quite so quickly,” said Mr. Gresham. 

‘‘ But with the same assurance of speedy loss of my little light.” 

It did not suit Mr. Gresham to understand this, so he changed the 
subject. ‘‘ Have you seen the news from America?” 

*¢ Yes, I have seen it, but do not believe it,’’ said Phineas. 

“Ah, you have such faith in a combination of British colonies, 
properly backed in Downing Street, as to think them strong against 
a world in arms. In your place I should hold to the same doctrine, 
—hold to it stoutly.” 
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‘‘ And you do now, I hope, Mr. Gresham ?” 

‘“‘ Well,—yes,—I am not down-hearted. But I confess to a feeling 
that the world would go on even though we had nothing to say to a 
single province in North America. But that is for your private ear. 
You are not to whisper that in Downing Street.” Then there came 
up somebody else, and Phineas went on upon his slow course. He 
had longed for an opportunity to tell Mr. Gresham that he could go 
to Downing Street no more, but such opportunity had not reached 
him. 

For a long time he found himself stuck close by the side of Miss 
Fitzgibbon,—Miss Aspasia Fitzgibbon,—who had once relieved him 
from terrible pecuniary anxiety by paying for him a sum of money 

‘which was due by him on her brother’s account. ‘It’s a very nice 
thing to be here, but one does get tired of it,” said Miss Fitzgibbon. 

“Very tired,” said Phineas. 

“Of course it is a part of your duty, Mr. Finn. You are on your 
promotion and are bound to be here. When I asked Laurence to 
come, he said there was nothing to be got till the cards were shuffled 
again.” 

‘“‘ They'll be shuffled very soon,” said Phineas. 

“‘ Whatever colour comes up, you'll hold trumps, I know,” said 
the lady. ‘‘ Some hands always hold trumps.” He could not explain 
to Miss Fitzgibbon that it would never again be his fate to hold a 
single trump in his hand; so he made another fight, and got on a 
few steps farther. 

He said a word as he went to half a dozen friends,—as friends 
went with him. He was detained for five minutes by Lady Baldock, 
who was very gracious and very disagreeable. She told him that: 
Violet was in the room, but where she did not know. ‘She is some- 
where with Lady Laura, I believe; and really, Mr. Finn, I do not 
like it.” Lady Baldock had heard that Phineas had quarrelled with 
Lord Brentford, but had not heard of the reconciliation. ‘‘ Really, I 
do not like it. I am told that Mr. Kennedy is in the house, and 
nobody knows what may happen.” 

“Mr. Kennedy is not likely to say anything. 

“One cannot tell. And when I hear that a woman is separated 
from her husband, I always think that she must have been impru- 
dent. It may be uncharitable, but I think it is most safe so to 
consider.” 

‘‘ As far as I have heard the circumstances, Lady Laura was quite 
right,” said Phineas. 

“It may be so. Gentlemen will always take the lady's part,—of 
course. But I should be very sorry to have a daughter separated 
from her husband,—very sorry.” 

Phineas, who had nothing now to gain from Lady Baldock’s 
favour, left her abruptly, and went on again. He had a great desire 
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to see Lady Laura and Violet together, though he could hardly tell 
himself why. He had not seen Miss Effingham since his return from 
Ireland, and he thought that if he met her alone he could hardly have 
talked to her with comfort; but he knew that if he met her with 
Lady Laura, she would greet him as a friend, and speak to him as 
though there were no cause for embarrassment between them. But 
he was so far disappointed, that he suddenly encountered Violet 
alone. She had been leaning on the arm of Lord Baldock, and 
Phineas saw her cousin leave her. But he would not be such a 
coward as to avoid her, especially as he knew that she had seen him, 
“Oh, Mr. Finn!” she said, ‘‘do you see that ?” 

‘“‘See what?” 

“Look. .There is Mr. Kennedy. We had heard that it was 
possible, and Laura made me promise that I would not leave her.” 
Phineas turned his head, and saw Mr. Kennedy standing with his 
back bolt upright against 2 door-post, with his brow as black as 
thunder. ‘‘ She is just opposite to him, where he can see her,’’ said 
Violet. ‘‘ Pray take me to her. He will think nothing of you, because 
I know that you are still friends with both of them. I came away 
because Lord Baldock wanted to introduce me to Lady Mouser. 
You know he is going to marry Miss Mouser.” 

Phineas, not caring much about Lord Baldock and Miss Mouser, 
took Violet’s hand upon his arm, and very slowly made his way 
across the room to the spot indicated. There they found Lady 
Laura alone, sitting under the upas-tree influence of her husband's 
gaze. There was a concourse of people between them, and Mr. 
Kennedy did not seem inclined to make any attempt to lessen the 
‘distance. But Lady Laura had found it impossible to move while 
she was under her husband's eyes. 

‘¢ Mr. Finn,” she said, ‘‘ could you find Oswald ? I know he is here.” 

‘He has gone,” said Phineas. ‘I was speaking to him down- 
stairs.” 

‘‘ You have not seen my father? He said he would come.” 

*‘T have not seen him, but I will search.” 

‘No ;—it will do no good. I cannot stay. His carriage is there, 
I know,—waiting for me.” Phineas immediately started off to have 
the carriage called, and promised to return with as much celerity as 
he could use. As he went, making his way much quicker through 
the crowd than he had done when he had no such object for haste, 
he purposely avoided the door by which Mr. Kennedy had stood. It 
would have been his nearest way, but his present service, he thought, 
required that he should keep aloof from the man. But Mr. Kennedy 
passed through the door and intercepted him in his path. 

“Is she going ?”’ he asked. 

‘© Well. Yes. I dare say she may before long. I shall look for 


Lord Brentford’s carriage by-and-by.” 
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‘Tell her she need not go because of me. I shall not return. I 
shall not annoy her here. It would have been much better that a 
woman in such a plight should not have come to such an assembly.” 

“You would not wish her to shut herself up.” 

“‘T would wish her to come back to the home that she has left, 
and, if there be any law in the land, she shall be made to do so. 
You tell ker that I say so.” Then Mr. Kennedy fought his way 
down the stairs, and Phineas Finn followed in his wake. 

About half an hour afterwards Phineas returned to the two ladies 
with tidings that the carriage would be at hand as soon as they couid 
be below. ‘Did he see you?” said Lady Laura. 

“Yes, he followed me.” 

“And did he speak to you?” 

“‘Yes ;—he spoke to me.” 

“‘ And what did he say?’ And then, in the presence of Violet, 
Phineas gave the message. He thought it better that it should be 
given ; and were he to decline to deliver it now, it would never be 
given. ‘* Whether there be law in the land to protect me, or whether 
there be none, I will never live with him,” said Lady Laura. “Isa 
woman like a head of cattle, that she can be fastened in her crib 
by force? I will never live with him though all the judges of the 
land should decide that I must do so.” 

Phineas thought much of all this as he went to his solitary 


lodgings. After all, was not the world much better with him than 
it was with either of those two wretched married beings? And 
why? He had not, at any rate as yet, sacrificed for money or social 
gains any of the instincts of his nature. He had been fickle, foolish, 
vain, uncertain, and perhaps covetous ;—but as yet he had not been 
false. Then he took out Mary’s last letter and read it again. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
COMPARING NOTES. 


Ir would, perhaps, be difficult to decide,—between Lord Chiltern 
and Miss Effingham,—which had been most wrong, or which had 
been nearest to the right, in the circumstances which had led to their 
separation. The old lord, wishing to induce his son to undertake 
work of some sort, and feeling that his own efforts in this direction 
were worse than useless, had closeted himself with his intended 
daughter-in-law, and had obtained from her a promise that she would 
use her influence with her lover. ‘Of course I think it right that 
he should do something,” Violet had said. ‘And he will if you bid 
him,” replied the Earl. Violet expressed a great doubt as to this 
willingness of obedience; but, nevertheless, she promised to do her 
12 
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best, and she did her best. Lord Chiltern, when she spoke to him, 
knit his brows with an apparent ferocity of anger which his counten. 
ance frequently expressed without any intention of ferocity on his 
part. He was annoyed, but was not savagely disposed to Violet. 
As he looked at her, however, he seemed to be very savagely dis- 
posed. ‘* What is it you would have me do?” he said. 

“*T would have you choose some occupation, Oswald.” 

‘‘ What occupation? What is it that you mean? Ought I to be 
a shoemaker ?” 

‘“‘ Not that by preference, I should say; but that if you please.” 
When her lover had frowned at her, Violet had resolved,—had 
strongly determined, with inward assertions of her own rights,—that 
she would not be frightened by him. 

‘¢ You are talking nonsense, Violet. You know that I cannot bea 
shoemaker.” 

*¢ You may go into Parliament.” 

‘tT neither can, nor would I if I could. I dislike the life.” 

*¢ You might farm.” 

“‘T cannot afford it.” 

“You might,—might do anything. You ought to do something. 
You know that you ought. You know that your father is right in 
what he says.” 

‘That is easily asserted, Violet ; but it would, I think, be better 
that you should take my part than my father’s, if it be that you 
intend to be my wife.” 

‘¢ You know that I intend to be your wife; but would you wish 
that I should respect my husband ?” 

«* And will you not do so if you marry me ?” he asked. 

Then Violet looked into his face and saw that the frown was 
blacker than ever. The great mark down his forehead was deeper 
and more like an ugly wound than she had ever seen it; and his eyes 
sparkled with anger; and his face was red as with fiery wrath. If 
it was so with him when she was no more than engaged to him, how 
would it be when they should be man and wife? At any rate, she 
would not fear him,—not now at least. ‘‘No, Oswald,” she said. 
‘< If you resolve upon being an idle man, I shall not respect you. It 
is better that I should tell you the truth.” 

«¢ A great deal better,” he said. 

‘** How can I respect one whose whole life will be,—will be ——?” 

*¢ Will be what ?” he demanded with a loud shout. 

‘¢ Oswald, you are very rough with me.” 

‘What do you say that my life will be ?” 

Then she again resolved that she would not fear him. ‘It will be 
disereditable,”’ she said. 

‘Tt shall not discredit you,” he replied. ‘I will not bring disgrace 
on one I have loved so well. Violet, after what you have said, we 
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had better part.” She was still proud, still determined, and they did 
part. Though it nearly broke her heart to see him leave her, she 
bid him go. She hated herself afterwards for her severity to him ; 
dut, nevertheless, she would not submit to recall the words which 
she had spoken. She had thought him to be wrong, and, so thinking, 
had conceived it to be her duty and her privilege to tell him what she 
thought. But she had no wish to lose him ;—no wish not to be his 
wife even, though he should be as idle as the wind. She was so 
constituted that she had never allowed him or any other man to be’ 
master of her heart,—till she had with a full purpose given her heart 
away. The day before she had resolved to give it to one man, she 
_ night, I think, have resolved to give it to another. Love had not 

conquered her, but had been taken into her service. Nevertheless, 
she could not now rid herself of her servant, when she found that 
his services would stand her no longer in good stead. She parted 
from Lord Chiltern with an assent, with an assured brow, and with 
much dignity in her gait; but as soon as she was alone she was a 
prey to remorse. She had declared to the man who was to have 
been her husband that his life was discreditable,—and, of course, no 
man would bear such language. Had Lord Chiltern borne it, he 
would not have been worthy of her love. 

She herself told Lady Laura and Lord Brentford what had 
occurred,—and had told Lady Baldock also. Lady Baldock had, of 
course, triumphed,—and Violet sought her revenge by swearing that 
she would regret for ever the loss of so inestimable a gentleman. 
“Then why have you given him up, my dear?” demanded Lady 
Baldock. ‘‘Because I found that he was too good for me,” said 
Violet. It may be doubtful whether Lady Baldock was not justified, 
when she declared that her niece was to her a care so harassing that 
no aunt known in history had ever been so troubled before. 

Lord Brentford had fussed and fumed, and had certainly made 
things worse. He had quarrelled with his son, and then made it up, 
and then quarrelled again,—swearing that the fault must all be 
attributed to Chiltern’s stubbornness and Chiltern’s temper. Latterly, 
however, by Lady Laura’s intervention, Lord Brentford and his son 
had again been reconciled, and the Earl endeavoured manfully to 
keep his tongue from disagreeable words, and his face from evil 
looks, when his son was present. ‘‘ They will make it up,” Lady 
Laura had said, “if you andI do not attempt to make it up for 
them. If we do, they will never come together.” The Earl was 
convinced, and did his best. But the task was very difficult to him. 
How was he to keep his tongue off his son while his son was daily 
saying things of which any father,—any such father as Lord Brent- 
ford,—could not but disapprove. Lord Chiltern professed to disbe- 
lieve even in the wisdom of the House of Lords, and on one occasion 
asserted that it must be a great comfort to any Prime Minister to 
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have three or four old women in the Cabinet. The father, when he 
heard this, tried to rebuke his son tenderly, strove even to be jocose. 
It was the one wish of his heart that Violet Effingham should be his 
daughter-in-law. But even with this wish he found it very hard to 
keep his tongue off Lord Chiltern. 

When Lady Laura discussed the matter with Violet, Violet would 
always declare that there was no hope. ‘The truth is,” she said on 
the morning of that day on which they both went to Mrs. Gresham's, 
‘* that though we like each other,—love each other, if you choose to 
say so,—we are not fit to be man and wife.” 

‘¢ And why not fit?” 

‘* We are too much alike. Each is too violent, too headstrong, and 
too masterful.” 

“You, as the woman, ought to give way,” said Lady Laura. 

‘¢ But we do not always do just what we ought.” 

‘‘T know how difficult it is for me to advise, seeing to what a pass 
T have brought myself.” 

‘*Do not say that, dear ;—or rather do say it, for we have, both 
of us, brought ourselves to what you call a pass,—to such a pass 
that we are like to be able to live together and discuss it for the rest 
of our lives. The difference is, I take it, that you have not to accuse 
yourself, and that I have.” 

‘*T cannot say that I have not to accuse myself,” said Lady Laura. 
“¢T do not know that I have done much wrong to Mr. Kennedy since 
I married him; but in marrying him I did him a grievous wrong.” 

‘¢ And he has avenged himself.” 

“We will not talk of vengeance. I believe he is wretched, and 
I know that I am ;—and that has come of the wrong that I have 
done.” 

‘¢T will make no man wretched,” said Violet. 

** Do you mean that your mind is made up against Oswald?” 

“‘T mean that, and I mean much more. I say that I will make no 
man wretched. Your brother is not the only man who is so weak as 
to be willing to run the hazard.” 

‘“‘ There is Lord Fawn.” 

‘‘ Yes, there is Lord Fawn, certainly. Perhaps I should not do 
him much harm; but then I should do him no good.” 

‘‘ And poor Phineas Finn.” 

‘‘- Yes ;—there is Mr. Finn. I will tell you something, Laura. 
The only man I ever saw in the world whom I have thought fora 
moment that it was possible that I should like,—like enough to love 
as my husband,—except your brother, was Mr. Finn.” 

‘“¢ And now?” 

*¢Oh ;—now; of course that is over,” said Violet. 

“Tt is over?” 

“Quite over. Is he not going to marry Madame Goesler? I 
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suppose all that is fixed by this time. I hope she will be good to 
him, and gracious, and let him have his own way, and give him his 
tea comfortably when he comes up tired from the House ; for I confess 
that my heart is a little tender towards Phineas still. I should not- 
like to think that he had fallen into the hands of a female Philistine.” 

“‘T do not think he will marry Madame Goesler.” 

‘¢ Why not ?” 

“T can hardly tell you;—but I do not think he will. And you 
loved him once,—eh, Violet ?”’ 

“Not quite that, my dear. It has been difficult with me to love. 
The difficulty with most girls, I fancy, is not to love. Mr. Finn, 
when I came to measure him in my mind, was not small, but he was 
never quite tall enough. One feels oneself to be a sort of recruiting 
sergeant, going about with a standard of inches. Mr. Finn was just 
half an inch too short. He lacks something in individuality. He is 
a little too much a friend to everybody.” 

‘“‘ Shall I tell you a secret, Violet ?” 

‘“‘ If you please, dear; though I fancy it is one I know already.” 

‘* He is the only man whom I ever loved,” said Lady Laura. 

‘* But it was too late when you learned to love him,” said Violet. 

** Tt was too late, when I was so sure of it as to wish that I had 
never seen Mr. Kennedy. I felt it coming on me, and I argued with 
myself that such a marriage would be bad for us both. At that 
moment there was trouble in the family, and I had not a shilling of 
my own.” 

“You had paid it for Oswald.” 

‘‘ At any rate, I had nothing ;—and he had nothing. How could 
I have dared to think even of such a marriage ?”’ 

“Did he think of it, Laura?” 

‘‘T suppose he did.” 

‘You know he did. Did you not tell me before ?” 

“‘ Well ;—yes. He thought of it. I had come to some foolish, 
half-sentimental resolution as to friendship, believing that he and I 
could be knit together by some adhesion of fraternal affection that 
should be void of offence to my husband ; and in furtherance of this 
he was asked to Loughlinter when I went there, just after I had 
accepted Robert. He came down, and I measured him too, as you 
have done. I measured him, and I found that he wanted nothing to 
come up to the height required by my standard, I think I knew him 
better than you did.” 

‘Very possibly ;—but why measure him at all, when such measure- 
ment was useless ?” 

‘‘Can one help such things? He came to me one day as I was 
sitting up by the Linter. You remember the place, where it makes 
its first leap.” 

“I remember it very well.” 
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“So do I. Robert had shown it me as the fairest spot in all 
Scotland.” 

‘¢ And there this lover of ours sang his song to you ?” 

*¢T do not know what he told me then; but I know that I told 
him that I was engaged; and I felt when I told him so that my 
engagement was a sorrow to me. And it has been a sorrow from 
that day to this.” 

‘¢ And the hero, Phineas,—he is still dear to you?” 

“Dear to me?” 

“Yes. You would have hated me, had he become my husband ? 
And you will hate Madame Goesler when she becomes his wife ?”’ 

‘Not in the least. Iam no dog in the manger. I have even gone 
so far as almost to wish, at certain moments, that you should accept 
him.” 

‘¢ And why ?” 

‘‘ Because he has wished it so heartily.” 

‘‘One can hardly forgive a man for such speedy changes,’ 
Violet. 

‘‘ Was I not to forgive him ;—I, who had turned myself away from 
him with a fixed purpose the moment that I found that he had made 
a mark upon my heart? I could not wipe off the mark, and yet 
I married. Was he not to try to wipe off his mark ?” 

“It seems that he wiped it off very quickly ;—and since that he 
has wiped off another mark. One doesn’t know how many marks he 
has wiped off. They are like the inn-keeper’s score which he makes 
in chalk. A damp cloth brings them all away, and leaves nothing 
behind.” 

‘¢ What would you have ?” 

‘¢There should be a little notch on the stick,—to remember by,” 
said Violet. ‘‘ Not that I complain, you know. I cannot complain, 
as I was not notched myself.” 

‘You are silly, Violet.” 

‘‘In not having allowed myself to be notched by this great 
champion.” 

‘© A man like Mr. Finn has his life to deal with,—to make the 
most of it, and to divide it between work, pleasure, duty, ambition, 
and the rest of it as best he may. If he have any softness of heart, 
it will be necessary to him that love should bear a part in all these 
interests. But a man will be a fool who will allow love to be the 
master of them all. He will be one whose mind is so ill-balanced as 
to allow him to be the victim of a single wish. Even in a woman 
passion such as that is evidence of weakness, and not of strength.” 

“* It seems, then, Laura, that you are weak.” 

*¢ And if I am, does that condemn him? He is a man, if I judge 
him rightly, who will be constant as the sun, when constancy can be 
of service.” 


said 
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«You mean that the future Mrs. Finn will be secure ?” 

“‘That is what I mean ;—and that you or I, had either of us chosen 
to take his name, might have been quite secure. We have thought 

it right to refuse to do so.” 

"And how many more, I wonder ?” 

‘You are unjust, and unkind, Violet. So unjust and unkind that 
it is clear to me he has just gratified your vanity, and has never 
touched your heart. What would you have had him do, when I told 
him that i was engaged ?” 

‘‘T suppose that Mr. Kennedy would not have gone to Blankenberg 
with him.” 

“Violet!” 

‘That seems to be the proper thing todo. But even that does 
not adjust things finally ;—does it?’”’ Then some one came upon 
them, and the conversation was brought to an end. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


MADAME GOESLER’S GENEROSITY. 


Wuen Phineas Finn left Mr. Gresham’s house he had quite resolved 
what he would do. On the next morning he would tell Lord Cantrip 
that his resignation was a necessity, and that he would take that 
nobleman’s advice as to resigning at once, or waiting till the day on 


which Mr. Monk’s Irish Bill would be read for the second time. 

‘* My dear Finn, I can only say that I deeply regret it,” said Lord 
Cantrip. 

‘“‘So do I. I regret to leave office, which I like,—and which indeed 
I want. I regret specially to leave this office, as it has been a thorough 
pleasure to me; and I regret, above all, to leave you. But I am 
convinced that Monk is right, and I find it impossible not to support 
him.” 

‘“‘T wish that Mr. Monk was at Bath,” said Lord Cantrip. 

Phineas could only smile, and shrug his shoulders, and say that 
even though Mr. Monk were at Bath it would not probably make 
much difference. When he tendered his letter of resignation, Lord 
Cantrip begged him to withdraw it for a day or two. He would, he 
said, speak to Mr. Gresham. The debate on the second reading ot 
Mr. Monk’s Bill would not take place till that day week, and the 
resignation would be in time if it was tendered before Phineas either 
spoke or voted against the Government. So Phineas went back to his 
room, and endeavoured to make himself useful in some work apper- 
taining to his favourite Colonies. 

That conversation had taken place on a Friday, and on the following 
Sunday, early in the day, he left his rooms after a late breakfast,—a 
prolonged breakfast, during which he had been studying tenant-right 
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statistics, preparing his own speech, and endeavouring to look forward 
into the future which that speech was to do so much to influence,— 
and turned his face towards Park Lane. There had been a certain 
understanding between him and Madame Goesler that he was to call 
in Park Lane on this Sunday morning, and then declare to her what 
was his final resolve as to the office which he held. ‘ Itis simply 
to bid her adieu,” he said to himself, ‘for I shall hardly see her 
again.” And yet, as he took off his morning easy coat, and dressed 
himself for the streets, and stood for a moment before his looking- 
glass, and saw that his gloves were fresh and that his boots were 
properly polished, I think there was a care about his person which 
he would have hardly taken had he been quite assured that he simply 
intended to say good-bye to the lady whom he was about to visit. 
But if there were any such conscious feeling, he administered to him- 
self an antidote before he left the house. On returning to the sitting- 
room he went to a little desk from which he took out the letter from 
Mary which the reader has seen, and carefully perused every word of 
it. ‘‘ She is the best of them all,” he said to himself, as he refolded 
the letter and put it back into his desk. I am not sure that it is well 
that a man should have any large number from whom to select a 
best ; as, in such circumstances, he is so very apt to change his judg- 
ment from hour to hour. The qualities which are the most attractive 
before dinner sometimes become the least so in the evening. 

The morning was warm, and he took acab. It would not do that 
he should speak even his last farewell to such a one as Madame 
Goesler with all the heat and dust of a long walk upon him. Having 
been so careful about his boots and gloves, he might as well use his 
care to the end. Madame Goesler was a very pretty woman, who 
spared herself no trouble in making herself as pretty as Nature would 
allow, on behalf of those whom she favoured with her smiles; and to 
such a lady some special.attention was due by one who had received 
so many of her smiles as had Phineas. And he felt, too, that there 
was something special in this very visit. It was to be made by 
appointment, and there had come to be an understanding between 
them that Phineas should tell her on this occasion what was his 
resolution with reference to his future life. I think that he had been 
very wise in fortifying himself with a further glance at our dear Mary’s 
letter, before he trusted himself within Madame Goesler’s door. 

Yes ;—Madame Goesler was at home. The door was opened by 
Madame Goesler’s own maid, who, smiling, explained that the other 
servants were all at church. Phineas had become sufficiently inti- 
mate at the cottage in Park Lane to be on friendly terms with Madame 
Goesler’s own maid, and now made some little half-familiar remark 
as to the propriety of his visit during church time. ‘ Madame will 
not refuse to see you, I am thinking,” said the girl, who was a German. 
*¢ And she is alone?” asked Phincas. ‘‘ Alone? Yes ;—of course 
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she is alone. Who should be with her now?” Then she took him 
up into the drawing-room ; but, when there, he found that Madame 
Goesler was absent. ‘‘She shall be down directly,” said the girl. 
‘‘ T shall tell her who is here, and she will come.” 

It was a very pretty room. It may almost be said that there could 
be no prettier room in all London. It looked out across certain 
small private gardens,—which were as bright and gay as mbney could 
make them when brought into competition with London smoke,— 
right on to the park. Outside and inside the window, flowers and 
green things were so arranged that the room itself almost looked as 
though it were a bower in a garden. And everything in that bower 
was rich and rare; and there was nothing there which annoyed by 
its rarity or was distasteful by its richness. The seats, though they 
were costly as money could buy, were meant for sitting, and were 
comfortable as seats. There were books for reading, and the means 
of reading them. Two or three gems of English art were hung upon 
the walls, and could be seen backwards and forwards in the mirrors. 
And there were precious toys lying here and there about the room,— 
toys very precious, but placed there not because of their price, but 
because of their beauty. Phineas already knew enough of the art of 
living to be aware that the woman who had made that room what it 
was, had charms to add a beauty to everything she touched. What 
would such a life as his want, if graced by such a companion,—such 
a life as his might be, if the means which were hers were at his 
command? It would want one thing, he thought,—the self-respect 
which he would lose if he were false to the girl who was trusting 
him with such sweet trust at home in Ireland. 

In a very few minutes Madame Goesler was with him, and, though 
he did not think about it, he perceived that she was bright in her 
apparel, that her hair was as soft as care could make it, and that 
every charm belonging to her had been brought into use for his 
gratification. He almost told himself that he was there in order that 
he might ask to-have all those charms bestowed upon himself. He 
did not know who had lately come to Park Lane and been a suppliant 
for the possession of those rich endowments ; but I wonder whether 
they would have been more precious in his eyes had he known that 
they had so moved the heart of the great Duke as to have induced 
him to lay his coronet at the lady’s feet. I think that had he known 
that the lady had refused the coronet, that knowledge would have 
enhanced the value of the prize. 

**T am so sorry to have kept you waiting,” she said, as she gave 
him her hand. ‘Iwas an owl not to be ready for you when you 
told me that you would come.” 

‘‘No ;—but a bird of paradise to come to me so sweetly, and at an. 
hour when all the other birds refuse to show the feather of a single 


wing.” 
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«And you,—you feel like a naughty boy, do you not, in thus 
coming out on a Sunday morning ?” 

** Do you feel like a naughty girl ?” 

‘Yes ;—just a little so. I do not know that I should care for 
everybody to hear that I received visitors,—or worse still, a visitor, 
—at this hour on this day. But then it is so pleasant to feel oneself 
to be naughty! There is a Bohemian flavour of picnic about it 
which, though it does not come up to the rich gusto of real wicked- 
ness, makes one fancy that one is on the border of that delightful 
region in which there is none of the constraint of custom,—where 
men and women say what they like, and do what they like.” 

“*It is pleasant enough to be on the borders,” said Phineas. 

“That is just it. Of course decency, morality, and propriety, all 
made to suit the eye of the public, are the things which are really 
delightful. We all know that, and live accordingly,—as well as we 
can. I do at least.” 

** And do not I, Madame Goesler ?”’ 

‘“‘T know nothing about that, Mr. Finn, and want to ask no ques- 
tions. But if you do, Iam sure you agree with me that you often 
envy the improper people,—the Bohemians,—the people who don’t 
trouble themselves about keeping any laws except those for breaking 
which they would be put into nasty, unpleasant prisons. I envy 
them. Oh, how I envy them!” 

‘‘ But you are free as air.” 

‘‘The most cabined, cribbed, and confined creature in the world! 
TI have been fighting my way up for the last four years, and have not 
allowed myself the liberty of one flirtation ;—not often even the 
recreation of a natural laugh. And nowI shouldn’t wonder if I don’t 
find myself falling back a year or two, just because I have allowed 
you to come and see me on a Sunday morning. When I told Lotta 
that you were coming, she shook her head at me in dismay. But 
now that you are here, tell me what you have done.” 

‘‘ Nothing as yet, Madame Goesler.” 

‘¢T thought it was to have been settled on Friday ?” 

“Tt was settled,—before Friday. Indeed, as I look back at it all 
now, I can hardly tell when it was not settled. It is impossible, and 
has been impossible, that I should do otherwise. I still hold my 
place, Madame Goesler, but I have declared that I shall give it up 
before the debate comes on.” 

“It is quite fixed?” 

‘¢ Quite fixed, my friend.” 

‘“‘ And what next?” Madame Goesler, as she thus interrogated 
him, was leaning across towards him from the sofa on which she was 
placed, with both her elbows resting on a small table before her. 
We all know that look of true interest which the countenance of a 
real friend will bear when the welfare of his friend is in question. 
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There are doubtless some who can assume it without fecling,—as 
there are actors who can personate all the passions. But in ordinary 
life we think that we can trust such a face, and that we know the true 
look when we see it. Phineas, as he gazed into Madame Goesler’s 
eyes, was sure that the lady opposite to him was not acting. She at 
least was anxious for his welfare, and was making his cares her own. 
«What next?” said she, repeating her words in a tone that was 
somewhat hurried. 

‘“‘T do not know that there will be any next. As far as public life 
is concerned, there will be no next for me, Madame Goesler.” 

“That is out of the question,” she said. ‘‘You are made for 
public life.” 

“‘Then I shall be untrue to my making, I fear. But to speak 
plainly " 

‘Yes; speak plainly. I want to understand the reality.” 

“The reality is this. I shall keep my seat to the end of the 
session, as I think I may be of use. After that I shall give it up.’ 

‘‘ Resign that too ?” she said in a tone of chagrin. 

‘The chances are, I think, that there will be another dissolution. 
If they hold their own against Mr. Monk’s motion, then they will 
pass an Irish Reform Bill. After that I think they must dissolve.” 

“And you will not come forward again?” 

“‘T cannot afford it.” 

‘‘Psha! Some five Lundred pounds or so!” 

‘‘ And, besides that, I am well aware that my only chance at my 
old profession is to give up all idea of Parliament. The two things 
are not compatible for a beginner at the law. I know it now, and 
have bought my knowledge by a bitter experience.” 

** And where will you live ?” 

“In Dublin, probably.” 

‘¢ And you will do,—will do what ?” 

‘ Anything honest in a barrister’s way that may be brought to me. 
I hope that I may never descend below that.” 

‘¢ You will stand up for all the blackguards, and try to make out 
that the thieves did not steal.” 

“Tt may be that that sort of work may come in my way.” 

** And you will wear a wig and try to look wise.” 

*‘ The wig is not universal in Ireland, Madame Gocesler.” 

‘‘ And you will wrangle, as though your very soul were in it, for 
somebody’s twenty pounds ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“You have already made a name in the greatest senate in the 
world, and have governed other countries larger than your own—” 

** No ;—I have not done that. I have governed no country.” 

- “T tell you, my friend, that you cannot do it. It is out of the 
question. Men may move forward from little work to big work ; but 
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they cannot move back and do little work, when they have had tasks 
which were really great. I tell you, Mr. Finn, that the House of 
Parliament is the place for you to work in. It is the only place ;— 
that and the abodes of ministers. Am not I your friend who tell 
you this ?” 

‘“*T know that you are my friend.” 

*¢ And will you not credit me when I tell you this? What do you 
fear, that you should run away? You have no wife ;—no children. 
What is the coming misfortune that you dread ?’’ She paused a moment 
as though for an answer, and he felt that now had come the time 
in which it would be well that he should tell her of his engagement 
with his own Mary. She had received him very playfully ; but now 
within the last few minutes there had come upon her a seriousness of 
gesture, and almost a solemnity of tone, which made him conscious 
that he should in no way trifle with her. She was so earnest in her 
friendship that he owed it to her to tell her everything. But before 
he could think of the words in which his tale should be told, she had 
gone on with her quick questions. ‘Is it solely about money that 
you fear ?” she said. 

‘Tt is simply that I have no income on which to live.” 

‘* Have I not offered you money ?” 

‘‘But, Madame Goesler, you who offer it would yourself despise 
me if I took it.” 

““No;—I do deny it.” As she said this,—not londly, but with 
much emphasis,—she came and stood before him where he was 
sitting. And as he looked at her he could perceive that there was a 
strength about her of which he had not been aware. She was 
stronger, larger, more robust physically than he had hitherto con- 
ceived. ‘I do deny it,” she said. ‘Money is neither god nor 
devil, that it should make one noble and another vile. It is an 
accident, and, if honestly possessed, may pass from you to me, or 
from me to you, without a stain. You may take my dinner from me 
if I give it you, my flowers, my friendship, my,—my,—my every- 
thing, but my money! Explain to me the cause of the phenomenon. 
If I give to you a thousand pounds, now this moment, and you take 
it, you are base ;—but if I leave it you in my will,—and die,—you 
take it, and are not base. Explain to me the cause of that.” 

‘“¢ You have not said it quite all,” said Phineas hoarsely. 

‘‘What have I left unsaid? If I have left anything unsaid, do 
you say the rest.” 

‘“‘It is because you are a woman, and young, and beautiful, that 
no man may take wealth from your hands.” 

“Oh, it is that!” 

‘It is that partly.” 

“If I were a man you might take it, though I were young and 


beautiful as the morning ?” 
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“No ;—presents of money are always bad. They stain and load 
the spirit, and break the heart.” 

‘‘ And specially when given by a woman’s hand ?” 

“It seems so to me. But I cannot argue of it. Do not let us 
talk of it any more.” 

‘Nor can I argue. I cannot argue, but I can be generous,—very 
generous. I can deny myself for my friend,—can even lower myself 
in my own esteem for my friend. I can do more than a man can do 
for a friend. You will not take money from my hand ?” 

‘¢No, Madame Goesler ;—I cannot do that.” 

‘Take the hand then first. When it and all that it holds are your 
own, you can help yourself as you list.” So saying, she stood before 
him with her right hand stretched out towards him. 

What man will say that he would not have been tempted? Or 
what woman will declare that such temptation should have had no 
force? The very air of the room in which she dwelt was sweet in 
his nostrils, and there hovered around her an halo of grace and beauty 
which greeted all his senses. She invited him to join his lot to hers, 
in order that she might give to him all that was needed to make his 
life rich and glorious. How would the Ratlers and the Bonteens 
envy him when they heard of the prize which had become his! The 
Cantrips and the Greshams would feel that he was a friend doubly 
valuable, if he could be won back; and Mr. Monk would greet him 
as a fitting ally,—an ally strong with the strength which he had 
before wanted. With whom would he not be equal? Whom need 
he fear? Who would not praise him? The story of his poor Mary 
would be known only in a small village, out beyond the Channel. 
The temptation certainly was very strong. 

But he had not a moment in which to doubt. She was standing 
there with her face turned from him, but with her hand still stretched 
towards him. Of course he took it. What man so placed could do 
other than take a woman’s hand ? 

‘‘ My friend,” he said. 

‘J will be called friend by you no more,” she said. ‘‘ You must 
call me Marie, your own Marie, or you must never call me by any 
name again. Which shall it be, sir?” He paused a moment, holding 
her hand, and she let it lie there for an instant while she listened. 
But still she did not look at him. ‘Speak to me! Tell me! Which 
shall it be?” Still he paused. ‘Speak tome. Tell me!” she said 
again. 

“Tt cannot be as you have hinted to me,” he said at last. His 
words did not come louder than a low whisper; but they were 
plainly heard, and instantly the hand was withdrawn. 

“Cannot be!” she exclaimed. ‘Then I have betrayed myself.” 
“‘ No ;—Madame Goesler.” 
“Sir; I say yes! If you will allow me I will leave you. You 
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will, I know, excuse me if I am abrupt to you.” Then she strode 
out of the room, and was no more seen of the eyes of Phineas Finn. 

He never afterwards knew how he escaped out of that room and 
found his way into Park Lane. In after days he had some memory 
that he remained there, he knew not how long, standing on the very 
spot on which she had left him; and that at last there grew upon 
him almost a fear of moving, a dread lest he should be heard, an 
inordinate desire to escape without the sound of a footfall, without 
the clicking of a lock. Everythiag in that house had been offered to 
him. He had refused it all, and then felt that of all human beings 
under the sun none had so little right to be standing there as he. 
His very presence in that drawing-room was an insult to the woman 
whom he had driven from it. 

But at length he was in the street, and had found his way across 
Piccadilly into the Green Park. Then, as soon as he could find a 
spot apart from the Sunday world, he threw himself upon the turf, 
and tried to fix his thoughts upon the thing that he had done. His 
first feeling, I think, was one of pure and unmixed disappointment ; 
—of disappointment so bitter, that even the vision of his own Mary 
did not tend to comfort him. How great might have been his 
success, and how terrible was his failure! Had he taken the 
woman’s hand and her money, had he clenched his grasp on the great 
prize offered to him, his misery would have been ten times worse the 
first moment that he would have been away from her. Then, indeed, 
—it being so that he was a man with a heart within his breast,— 
there would have been no comfort for him, in his outlooks on any 
side. But even now, when he had done right,—knowing well that 
he had done right,—he found that comfort did not come readily 
within his reach. 
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«Oh, Phineas ; surely a thousand a-year will be very nice. 
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